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a funds held in trust, indicates a wish to be left free to Philippe to take the place abandoned by Charles X. What 


THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. adopt the policy of, redistribution of Church property | ever may have been the faults and failings of the head of 


amongst the various creeds in Ireland. The illustration |the House of Orleans, he was beyond question a most 
i T might give : — sna eps At —B* taken from the London hospitals, though little to the point | remarkable man. His training in the school of adversity had 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither | for which it was used, betrayed strikingly the predominance | been long and exemplary; his knowledge of affairs, 
* ~ = hed —* wet, MPs. | ed wy atgt ge Syd of this idea in the mind of the speaker. The professors | domestic and foreign, none ever doubted who came into 
virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. | and surgeons of the smaller hospitals now supported by | personal contact with him. He was chosen emphatically 
a. * — bag LL. F — ge pote — voluntary contributions, Mr Disraeli argued, were quite as by Lafayette, Guizot, Talleyrand, Lafitte, and Odineau 
learned “and competent, as those of St Thomas’s and St | Barot, because they felt the nation would recognise in him 


Dz Fos. 
ooiadin 4 Bartholomew’s ; and could it be wondered at if the former | the talents and the attributes of sovereignty : assuredly not 


MR DISRAELI AND THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. | should consider the preferential wealth of the institutions | because he claimed consanguinity in blood with the elder 

The Tories would insist on their leader making a speech to which the latter belonged an anomaly ¢ For what | branch of the House of Bourbon. And if his son, whom 
against the second reading of the Irish Church Bill. He | Purpose is this species of interrogatory raised if not to Serrano, Prim, and Olozaga now contemplate raising to the 
would gladly have eluded the task, and left the honour of | suggest, by analogy, that the Catholic clergy and Presby-| vacant throne of Spain, possessed, or was supposed to 
heading so forlorn a hope to Mr Newdegate or Sir George | terian ministers are as worthy of State stipends as those of | possess, half the qualities wherewith public opinion credited 
Jenkinson. But they would not be content to submit,|the Anglican Church ? Another ingenious way of trying | Louis Philippe, they would not incur the suspicion that 
without being handsomely beaten in a regular party battle ;|to resuscitate this idea of the superior advantages of | unhappily is now darkening over them, of having used 
and a sufficiently disastrous general engagement was not to | equality compassed by tripartive endowment may be|their power as provisional rulers only to restore the 
be had, unless the great strategist was present, and took | traced in the pains taken by Mr Disraeli to forecast | Bourbons. 
the command on the occasion. From motives of humanity, | the social consequences of the opposite system. At| The Duke de Montpensier, it must be owned, has never 
as well as of policy, he would fain have spared them such| present, he argued, we have one learned, active, and/had an opportunity of distinction in active lifé. Married 
an exhibition of their weakness; but they would not| eloquent priesthood, detached from the State, supported by | while yet a boy to his cousin, the Infanta, the prime of 
be spared, and in truth his Irish contingent felt they could | voluntary offerings, and consequently prompt to sympathise his life has been consumed in luxurious inanity or 
not afford to submit without a beating. With them the|with the social and political discontent of their popular diligence in the economy of his household. Excluded 
Government Bill is a transaction of a highly profitable | paymasters : abolish tithe rent-charge and Regium Donum, | by the jealousy of Isabella and her ill advisers from all 
kind. As Mr Disraeli himself told them on Thursday | and may we not have three sets of clerical demagogues to | participation in the work of government, and from taking 
night, 100,000. a-year of Church property had, since | deal with instead of one, when the land question comes to | any share in military pursuits, he has had no opportunity 
1838, gone into their pockets; and when the present|besettled? There is no denying it; and this is one of the | of learning experimentally, how difficult and how diversified 
measure passed, the residue of tithe rent-charge would| many disastrous results of Peelism and Derbyism, which | are the obligations of supreme power. Unlike his elder 
go the same way. It was rather spiteful, we must say, | would never allow the Irish Church question to be settled, brother, who has been so long domesticated amongst 
to state this aloud in so many words, and before the faces | when it might have been, on a truly conservative basis. us, he has never shown either the disposition or ability to 


of those who were to receive the stolen goods: but this is become a scholar or an author. He is, in short, a 
what comes of forcing a general to fight against his will, nonentity, to all intents and purposes,—the mere hus- 
in the vain hope of making the world believe that you BOURBON Y BOUBBON. band of the sister of the Queen. His father married 
are unwilling to open the gates of the fortress to the asses| As it was in the beginning, of waste and misrule, is now, | Neapolitan cousin, and he married the daughter of 
laden with gold. The device was a desperate one, and| and ever shall be, Bourbons without end in Spain, What| Ferdinand and Christina. Thus, in the veins of his 
could not deceive anybody. Mr Disraeli, with his usual | is to be hoped for a people that within six months of escape | Children are mingled the confluent streams of the three 
sang froid, has reconciled himself to the inevitable, and |from the ignominy of being governed by the degenerate | branches—French, Neapolitan, and Spanish—of a race 
fooled his undeceived and undeceiving followers to the top | descendants of Louis Capet, seek out the nearest of kin to that has not once or twice, but again and again, been 
of their bent. When Curran was told by a relative of|the dethroned, and prepare to give one trial more to that deposed and banished as incorrigible by the nations over 
Lord Clare that his old tormentor was dead, he promptly |incorrigible race? Bit by bit the members of the Pro-| which they respectively ruled. Well may he claimas his 
replied, “Then I shall be most happy to go to his funeral.” | visional Government are preparing the public mind for the | patronymic Bourbon y Bourbon. This is his title, his 
Mr Disraeli sees plainly enough what is about to happen to} announcement that the Crown forfeited by Queen Isabella only title, to the Kingship of Spain. There is a fatality in 
the Irish Establishment, and as nothing else will satisfy its}is to be placed on the head of her sister and her sister's | every line of it. 
personal representatives and residuary legatees, he agrees} husband, as that of James II. was by the Conventional 
to take part in the obsequies, and to make merry at the| Parliament on that of his daughter and her husband, GWYDYR HOUSE versus THE METROPOLIS. 
wake. William of Orange. But the authors of this Spanish| The Poor-Law Commission has resolved to avail itself of 
Never was so jocular a speech, indeed, made on so grave | scheme of succession well know how little there is of the| every technical point in its defence against the ratepayers 
an occasion. There were, it is true, a few historical allu-| reality of a precedent in the English Revolution of 1688.| of the Metropolis. An appeal to the highest Court of the 
sions, and some slight water-colour sketches by way of Danby and Somers, Sidney and Nottingham, if they agreed | Realm has been brought, for protection against the oppres- 
illustration, from a vision of judgment never before|in nothing else, concurred in the one essential and para-|sive misuse of certain new and ill-defined powers created 
published, wherein the lurid lights of confiscation, tumult, | mount persuasion, that nothing could re-establish the | by recent statute, and vested in the Poor-Law Commission. 
and anarchy were thrown in with a master’s hand. But|throne in England on the morrow of its desertion by} The inhabitants of London are threatened with a waste 
the staple of the speech was humour. Sometimes the fun legitimate Royalty, but the election of a strong man. Such} of more than a million of their money, on objects which 
was flagrant and the laugh was loud ; but sometimes, when|a man lay fortunately near at hand in the person of the] they repudiate as useless, mischievous, and unjust. They 
the Liberals only enjoyed the sarcasm, the Tories must have fugitive monarch’s son-in-law; and no historian has ever | have applied to Parliament for an injunction to stay further 
had a twinge of suspicion that their arch-leader was, in his| contended that the fact of his being the grandson of | outlay, until full inquiry shall have been made; and they 
sleeve, laughing at them. It could not have been pleasant |(harles I. did not weigh for something with certain of the | fairly and reasonably ask for an account of the vast sums, 
to hear him repeat, over and over again, that to explain his stupider sort in the nation, as well as with a certain few| which, without their consent, and contrary to their sense of 
views “‘he must assume that the Bill would pass.” A good|who salved their wounded conscience on the subject of | justice, they are in danger of being required to pay. Pend- 
many amongst them cannot help feeling deeply interested transferred allegiance, as Edmund Burke did a century | ing the adjudication of Parliament, Gwydyr House does not 
in its passing. Their feelings must resemble those of an|later, by theoretical finements on the law of succession, | venture, indeed, to sanction new contracts for the purchase 
heir-presumptive who knows that the possessor of the/But the broad, sound, and common-sense view of the|of land, or the erection of extramural prisons for the 
estate is at sea in a storm. He joins, of course, in the change effected in 1688 was at the time, and has ever|sick and aged; but so far from facilitating the full 
prayers for his safety, and bids the sailors man the lifeboat, | since been, that it was the supercession of monarchy by | and fair hearing of the cause, it refuses to afford any 
not mind the surge, and put off from shore. But when right of inheritance, and the practical assertion by Parlia-| adequate information as to the principal items in 
morning breaks and the ship has gone down, resignation to| ment of the right of the people to choose a sovereign who| dispute. A Return, asking for this information, was 
the will of Providence is felt to be a duty not very difficult | had proved himself fit to bear rule over them. William II. called for before Christmas; we are now at Easter, 
of performance. was not crowned King of England because he was the | and, with a few exceptions, none of the facts or figures 


We cannot believe, after reading Mr Disraeli’s speech, | nephew of James or the husband of Mary, but in spite of of the enormous expenditure impending over us for new 
that the Tories contemplate seriously any attempt at pro-| his being by half-blood a Stuart, and in spite of his being District Asylums, Infirmaries, or Dispensaries, are vouch. 
longing the present condition of things. If anything can|by birth a foreigner. He was chosen for his personal | safed by our taxing masters at Whitehall. The obvious 
be inferred distinctly from logic so fragmentary and allega-| qualities, rare, varied, and splendid, without which his} and necessary effect of this will be to beflle — 
tions so vague, it is that, rather than consent to a separa-| marriage with the ex-King’s daughter could no more barrass those who take part in the discussion, by enabling 
tion in Ireland of Church and State, Mr Disraeli would fall | have secured him the throne than it secured that eminence | the official defendants to raise, at every turn, questions 
back, if he could, on the principle laid down by Lord|to Prince George of Denmark, who had married her regarding the accuracy of statements in detail. We 
Mayo just twelve months ago, in the House of Commons, | sister; and who, as we know, was never 80 much as| must say we do not think this a wise or a worthy course 
of “levelling upwards.” All his elaborate reasoning|named or thought of for that distinction, for the plain | of proceeding by a great public Department. It certainly 
about the obligation of trustees to seek for the uses most|reason that nobody ever thought he was fit to be king. | will not have the effect of rendering the Metropolitan 
Like considerations weighed with the popular leaders of the| public more forbearing or believing. It is quite bad 
enough, that the opinions of a great community should 
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nearly approaching those contemplated by the donor, 
instead of completely alienating to other purposes the|French Revolution in 1830, when they invited Louis 
(“atest Epirion, 
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.ve been studiously neglested, their fi 
re ire —— slighted in a matter where, if there 
be wrong they are to suffer, and if there be error they are 
to pay for it. This is no pettif . wrangle between the 
subordinates of Gwydyr House and the penurious guardians 
of some obscure parish or union: it is the indignant 
uprising of the whole town, against the threatened inflie- 
tion of an enormous and useless taxation, which taxation 
is to be spent in the perpetration of jobs and the multipli- 
cation of petty patronage,—in the wanton infliction of 
the novel hardships on the poor, and the attempt to 
introduce demoralising and desocialising ideas, among the 
working classes, hitherto unknown and untaught in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 

A more humane and munificent community than that of 
the lis does not exist, The whole town is full of 
the monuments of bygone benevolence and the proofs of 
present generosity. It would be a scandalous and insolent 
libel upon the people of London, to say or insinuate that 
they do not care for their sick poor; and they are not 
going to submit to be taught their duty to God or 
to man by any set of official iwminati, theorists or 
doctrinatres. The Poor-Law Commission have spent the 
last year and a half in encouraging projects of gigantic 
expenditure in brick and mortar, in negotiating the purchase 
of extramural sites, and the of extramural peni- 
tentiaries for the aged, the diseased, and the infirm. The 
ill-kept secret of these schemes having become partially 
known, publie curiosity has naturally been led to inquire 
into their authorship, development, and probable cost. It 
is not supposed that the infliction is to be laid upon all 

at the same time; nobody ever said so; but the 
community at large have been sufficiently alarmed at 
seeing some half dozen or half score of parishes ordered 
to strip and to take their punishment,—a 
t which, out of the limite of the Metropolitan 

area, no parish in England, Scotland, or Ireland could, 
under any pretence of law, be made to undergo. By Mr 
Hardy's Act, London has been placed under Partial Law. 
Beguiled by fair promises that its arbitrary powers would 
only be exercised exceptionally ‘and rarely, the people of 
London tacitly submitted, for the most part, to the unequal 
and unprecedented enactment. They erred in thus placing 
too much confidence in executive discretion; and verily they 
have their reward. The domiciliary relief of the sick 
and aged in their own homes, on the promise of which the 
ratepayers of the Metropolis and their representatives 
acquiesced in the Act of 1867, has not been carried into 
effect in any single instance, as is confessed in the Return 
presented to Parliament last week by Mr Goschen. Full 
information was asked in the same Return about the alter- 
native schemes for building District Asylums wherein to 
immure the old, the feeble, and the sick; but the only answer 
given is the intimation that, except in the districts of Newing- 
ton, , Rotherhithe, and Poplar, no purchase of site 
has actually beencompleted. We must say this is mere trifling 
with a very serious matter. If the details would bear the 
light of free discugsion beforehand, how is it they are not 
produced? In the columns of an esteemed contemporary, 
avowedly devoted to the cause of the present Government, 
a statement appeared a month ago, charging the Poor-Law 
Commission with entertaining plans of additional outlay,— 
wholly irrespective of the new lunatic and fever hospitals, 


about which we do not here enter into any discussion,—to 


the extent of 1,050,000. 

We have never seen in any shape or in any quarter, the 
semblance of a denial, far less of a confutation, of these 
circumstantial charges. A Return regarding them is called 
for by the House of Commons, and Gwydyr House rides off 
upon a technical distinction, and refuses to give any infor- 
mation whatever. We know how judges are apt to cha-| 
racterise this mode of defence, where broad and substantial 


ings set abmought, | 


The three parishes which refused to appoint mapagers, 
as prescribed by Mr Hardy's Act, to form a District 
Asylum—Holborn, St Luke’s, and Olerkenwell-haye this 
week been informed that in futare they will = 
cease to be, and that they are henceforth to constitute one 
union for all purposes whatsoever. It is needless to say 
that they did not desire this change; on the contrary, 
they strongly deprecated any approach to it. Their aggre- 
gate populations will be 168,000, and the consolidated area 
764 acres. These proportions exceed those of any parish 
or union in London, St Pancras alone excepted ; and as its 
ratepayers have recently complained, by deputation, that 
their money was squandered out of all measure, and their 
affairs singularly ill managed, it does sound strange that St 
Pancras should be cited as a warrant and example. As 
some concession, however, the three parishes are told that 
if they set apart one of their workhouses for an infirmary, 
another for the aged, and a third for the able-bodied out 





of work, the threat of compelling them to build a new 
District Asylum will be withdrawn. So much for the 
necessity of forthwith building out of town a new prison for 
the sick and infirm, which, until popular discontent rose to 
its present height, was superciliously said to be indis- 
pensable, 





THE PRUSSO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


When the great Frederick, conscious of the humiliation 
to which from time to time he was subjected by the Court 
of St Petersburg, said that a blade of grass, crushed by 
the branch of an oak, must not complain, he was foretell- 
ing the future destiny of his kingdom in its relations with 
the powerful Muscovite empire. His words were prophetic, 
but he seems to have lost sight of the fact that he himself 
was the cause of the deplored evil, whether present or 
threatened ; and that, when he was the first to propose the 
partition of Poland, he was then destroying what he well 
deseribed as “‘the barrier and outwork of Brandenburg 
against the barbarians of the North.” However much the 
sagacity and experience of Frederick may have striven to 
confine the appropriation of Polish territory within the 
limits originally agreed upon by Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, he had already opened the gates of Germany 
to a Power but too happy to seize so favourable an 
opportunity of extending its political influence. The 
subtlest Russian diplomatist of the next generation, Pozzo di 
Borgo, confessed that the modern history of Russia was to 
be traced in the destruction of Poland as an independent 
country, inasmuch as the relations of the Russian people with 
the rest of Europe were thereby enlarged, freer scope being 
given to the young empire for the exercise of its strength 
and ability, and for the gratification of its pride, passion, 
and interest. It was for this reason that, in Ppt 
tracted negotiations of 1814-15, Alexander insisted on 
the cession of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw to Russia, and 





might receive an equivalent somewhere else for that por- 
tion of Polish territory included in the Grand Duchy to 
which she laid claim. Castlereagh, indeed, had the fore- 
sight to warn Prince Hardenberg that these doctrines of 
compensation, if carried out in practice, would end in 
making Prussia a military Power dependent upon the 
Russian empire. A plausible theory was invented to allay 
this reasonable alarm. It was gravely urged that, if Russia 
were “the State, the dread of which should furnish a 
principle of combination to the new system of Europe, she 
ought assuredly to be placed in contact with some powerful 
State, that the apprehension of encroachment might be 
immediately aroused, and resistance promptly opposed,” | 
Truly a most absurd argument, as if the best mode of 
counteracting the ambitious projects of a strong Power 





was ready enough to let Prussia, by way of compensation, | 


incorporate Saxony with her dominions, whilst Austria | dizement, but not the same objects in view, I therefore 


| consider Russia and Prussia as one and the same Power.” 








with the Muscoyite The father of Frederick IT, 
was too Germag in h to look for a permanent alliance 
out of Germany ; not so Frederick himself, who was anxious 
to change the map of Europe, At the most critical juncture 
in his reign he found in Elizabeth of Russia one of his 
most constant and unrelenting enemies. Apart from other 
reasons, chivalrous feeling naturally attracted the Russian 
Empress to the side of Maria Theresa, and had she not 
died when Frederick's fortune was at its lowest ebb, the 
cause of Prussia could never have been retrieved. From 
this time Frederick seems to have been convinced that he 
must, at all hazards, preserve the friendship of Russia, unless 
prepared to forego his schemes of aggrandizement in Ger- 
many. The intimate relations which subsisted at a later period 
between the Courts of Berlin and St Petersburg were more 
honourable to both parties, as it must be admitted on all 
hands that Russia, by the entrance of her troops into 
Germany, enabled Prussia to rise against Napoleon. When, 
however, Prince Hardenberg supported Alexander in all his 
imperious demands at the Congress of Vienna, the behaviour 
of the Prussian representative must be ascribed to the old 
grasping policy which had ever characterised the House of 
Hohenzollern, rather than to gratitude. Prussia would 
never have gained that portion of Saxony which was given 
to her, unless she had bidden largely for reciprocal support 
from Alexander. If her course of diplomatic action here 
cannot be approved of, still more must her combined cruelty 
and treachery to the Poles during the war of independence 
in 1831 be condemned. When the unfortunate relics of 
the Polish army reached the Prussian frontier, they were 
promised protection and subsistence by the authorities, if 
they surrendered their arms and other matériel of war. 
For some little time they were maintained by the Prussians 
on the scantiest fare, but afterwards every menace was used 
to drive them across the Russian border. At last they 
were even set upon openly, some of the unhappy fugitives 
being killed in cold blood. Thus faithfully did Prussia act 
the part of local police upon the frontier of her powerful 
neighbour, 





The military power of Prussia having obtained such a 


preponderance in Germany by the eventful campaign of 
1866, it would hardly seem likely that she would continue 
to be the satrap of Russia in the affairs of Europe. To 
some extent, indeed, this is true, but not in the sense in 
which the admirers of the strong and unscrupulous policy 
pursued by Count Bismarck would have us believe. Prussia 
will still support the views of Russia, but not so much 
from motives of fear as from those of interest. Maria 
Theresa, who had abundant experience in the matter, in a 
letter to her daughter, Marie Antoinette, has given reasons, 


(applicable at the present day, for this unity of action on 


the part of Prussia and Russia. “They act according to 
the same political principles, and consequently mutual 
interest binds them always together in a close alliance, even 
if that alliance is not expressed in words. They keep 
together, because they have the same tendency for aggran- 


The hegemony of Prussia in Germany and the supremacy 
of Russia in the East, dangerous as they are to the rest 
of Europe, do not come into collision with one another ; 
each, therefore, can subserve her ally’s ambition. There 
is, in consequence, no reason why Prussia and Russia should 
not have entered into that close alliance, the existence of 
which, though long disputed, is now ascertained beyond 
doubt. Their constant craving for territorial aggrandize- 
ment, but in different quarters, causes a reciprocity in 
tary engagements. They have also before their eyes 
the same stumbling-block. A free and constitutional 
Austria must be a source of annoyance to despotism in 
shape, and it is notorious that in emergencies despot- 


facts are concerned in the issue ; and we suspect that by | “°° to give it a great extension of territory, provided that isms generally side with one another. But for Europe to 
, J 





public opinion, resort to this species of special pleading | 
will not be deemed commendable or found in the long run 
to answer any purpose. It is rather too late in the day to 
tell three millions of people that they are to pay any sum 
of money in which three gentlemen, sitting in a back-room 
at Whitehall, may think proper to mulct them. They have 
at all events a right to know all about it beforehand ; and 
if a discussion be taken without authentic information, 
the only result will be to protract uncertainty and to delay 
a decision regarding all the questions in controversy. 

Mr Goschen has brought in a “ Bill to Amend, but not to 
Repeal, any portion of the Act of 1867,” and he has 
announced that ke will state his views of its policy when 
he moves the second reading on the first Thursday after 
the Recess. Meanwhile, the public must remain in nse 
Pool — 
fleeced, and w @ shears is thought to require 
sharpening. — 


‘oll SSP bo forewarned is to be forearmed, Although it is certain 
i wag on ‘ | om ee nen ” * other military het an alliance between such great military Powers as 
ray rar" — coh an 4 * a * mneh vepacm- Prussia and Russia deserves the most serious reflection, yet 
ing, it is really " dg ny Cay» and +, be alarmed would imply a doubt in the future destiny of 
with the 2c0— —* a in ancient go in European civilization. Armed hosts may at the first 
modern history. § —*—** — obtain some advantage, but in the long run freedom will 
tary men se =o thy — games the death triumph over an unholy union, cemented by the destruction 
traggia between — of Poland and the violation of prescriptive rights in 

It hag been shown that it was Frederick I. who first 

avowed a compulsory subserviency on the part of Prussia Gamer. 
to the interests of Russia, He was led to this unworthy 
course by the necessities of the position entailed upon him 
by his ambition. In the earlier stage of Prussian history, 
when the electorate of Brandenburg passed into a king- 
dom, the connection of Germany with Russia was of the 
most insignificant character, After the defeat, however, 
of Charles XIL, at Pultowa, the German Prinees, and 
notably amongst them the King of Prussia, eager to obtain 





a) weer, 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 


To save the time and temper of the House of Commons 
in what already threatens to prove an overroccupied 
Session, Ministers have agreed to refer their Middle Class 
Schools Bill to a Select Committee. The duty of this 
tribunal will be, not to hear evidence, for the existing 
wants and existing abuses are sufficiently known, but so 
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some of the spoils of Sweden, were soon in co-operation|to adapt the proposed remedies to an infinitely varied con- 
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dition of things, as to ju! 
present Session. 
The fundamental principles of the measure are few and 
Its aim is a resuscitation of the design which is 
ieved to have animated the founders generally of the 
' Is throughout the kingdom, with whom the 
uppermost thought appears to have been, how talented 
industry, unblest by affluence. might be insured those 
benefits of learning without which their possessor could 
have no reasonable chance of making his way in the world. 
The general provision of a “ decent schooling’ for his un- 
ambitious playmates of the town or parish was not, indeed, 
forgotten by the authors of these foundations, though in 
many instances it evidently occupied a subordinate place in 
their minds. Herein lies the main distinction, to our thinking, 
between what ought to be the principal educational aim of our 
day, and that of the sixteenth century. The barriers which 
stood in the way of humbly-born ability three centuries ago 
have, to a great extent, been broken down; and if a man 
be endued with those gifts which constitute what we call 
genius, the way was never so open to him as it is now. If 
through want of health, or family troubles, or the late 
awakening of his own faculties, a youth should have missed 
the opportunities in boyhood of intellectual training, he 
has now what he never had before,—numberless facilities, 
public and private, of making up for lost time ; facilities 
which we daily see availed of. But the need of a good 
general course of instruction for the unclambering nineteen 
out of twenty sons of mercantile, manufacturing, farming, 
and professional men, is undoubtedly greater than it ever 
was before. It is greater, not only because as a nation we 
have set ourselves to run a competitive race, in which the 
youth of our neighbours already possess the advan- 
tages universally of an advanced system of education ; 
but because the demand of the working multitude for 
better instruction has become importunate and imperative ; 
and because in a few years primary schools are certain 
to afford an amount of general instruction, absolutely 
greater and higher than that which many of our 
old grammar-schools are at the present moment fitted 
to afford, The intellectual relations of society, both 
within and without, are thus changed and are still 
further changing; and our intellectual institutions must 
needs change with them or altogether cease to be. 
Mr Forster’s Bill does not come an hour too soon, and we 
should think it a serious misfortune if its passing were 
deferred beyond the present year. To say that it does all 
that could be wished, or that has been hoped for by enthu- 
siasts in the cause of educational reform, would be idle 
flattery. But we may say with truth that it does a great 
deal, and that it lays a sound and wise foundation whereon 
to build hereafter. . 


Our fear, we own, has always been, whenever it was pro- 
posed that middle-class instruction should be placed under 
Government direction or control, that a uniform stamp 
might be thereby impressed on the rising intellect of the 
country. We should deplore this result exceedingly ; not 
only as tending to destroy one of the best of our national 
idiosyncrasies —and thereby putting in jeopardy, nonecan tell 
how far, our political health and vigour—but also because 
we are persuaded that, even for the sake of intellectual pro- 
gress, wide diversities of training and culture are of the 
utmostimportance. Weshould sicken atthethought of minds 
marching in file, no matter how quick the march and how 
regular the step ; and if we discerned in the measure now 
before Parliament any real hazard of this obliteration of 
diversity and distinctiveness, we should hesitate greatly to 
give it our immediate commendation. If we gather aright 
what is intended, however, the Commissioners who are to 
constitute the executive power of the system, are not to 
have the decision of the curriculum to be adopted in any 
school whatsoever, nor are they to have the nomination of 
the masters, or the control over their method of teaching. 
Properly speaking, they ought to have no other function 
than that of suggesting and stimulating improvements to 
the trustees of each institution, whom they may counsel, 
but not drive. The appellate tribunal in all points of 
moment is to be the Educational Committee of the Privy 
Council. This is the part of the plan we like the least. 
Mr Forster's belief is, that such a body is more impartially 
accessible to legitimate local remonstrances and prayers, 
than any less exalted and centralised body would be; 
and he probably would reason much in the same 
way as Mr Disraeli did recently when defending his 
Government from the charge of extravagance ; that the 
Administration of the day had the most intense motive 
of ' self-interest to comply with the dictates of public 
opinion, and to avoid the reproach of neglect or misrule. 
But there is another side to this story. The ten- 


dencies of departmentalism are towards ossification. The 





vy the passing of the Bill in the/example of the Poor Law Commission is before us, and it 


— — 





is full of warning, Practically, Whitehall fears nothing 
short of a general row ; practically, it despises the complaints 
of individuals or localities; practically, its inertia and 
indifference set them at defiance. The Commissioners of 
Inquiry on Middle Olass Education thought as we do, that it 
would be better not to identify the appellate tribunal with 
the Government of the country. They recommended that 
an educational executive should be created by the votes of 
an educational constituency ; but of whom that constituency 
was to consist, and how it was to exercise its functions 
they did not say: probably they did not see, Neither do 
we undertake to say, off-hand, how such a new organisation 
should be called into existence. We should cling to the 
hope, however, that by and by it may be evolved out of 
the changes that are now going on, and towards that con- 
summation we shall look and strive. Meanwhile, let us 
make the best of what is proposed, for it is well worth 


having. 





THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


There was a time when the greatest race of the year in 
this country was ran on a Wednesday in the month of 
May, and on the chalk Downs of Epsom : this year, undoubt- 
edly the greatest event has been transferred to a Wednes- 
day in March, and the scene of the contest has been on 
the waters of the Thames. So much money may not have 
changed hands on the 17th of March as will on the 26th 
of May; but whether the Derby be run in a snow-storm 
or under a tropical sun, it probably fails to excite more 
interest amongst all classes of society than the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race, at whatever period of the year, or 
hour of the day, the latter may chance to come off. We 
doubt whether so many of the “aristocratic ” and usually 
lie-a-bed classes would be found to visit Epsom Downs at 
eight o’clock in the morning, in the midst of a snow-storm 
or cold drizzle, as we haye seen on the banks of the River to 
witness the University Boat Race; and certainly there 
would be nothing like the number of ladies, to whose pre- 
sence the gay scene along the towing path owes half its 
life and all its beauty. 

Who will say that our old English love of manly sports 
is on the wane, when he has once seen a University Boat 
Race? We believe it is as strong and as genuine as ever. 
In this race, at least, every one knows that each crew, 
and each man of each crew means to do his best; that he 
would scout the idea of running to lose ; that there will be 
no seratching of the favourite on the day before the race ; 
that, in short, the competitors are actuated only by the 
pure love of sport. 

It is with these feelings that we can but regret the result 
of last Wednesday's contest ; not that we wish Oxford had 
lost, but that Cambridge had won. To be defeated nine 
years in succession, and yet again to challenge your oppo- 
nent, requires an amount of pluck not commonly possessed. 
Popular prejudice says that there is luck in odd num- 
bers. Surely Oxford must have run up a full tale, 
for if three be a lucky number, how much more lucky 
must three times three be; and twice three times they 
have won the toss for choice of station. We are, how- 
ever, no believers in luck; the red has been known to 
turn up thirteen times running on one of the German 
gaming tables, and Oxford may yet win the toss for an- 
other seven years without in the least affecting the result 
of this really national contest. The real practical expla- 
nation seems to lie in the fact that the Cambridge style is 
not so good as that of Oxford. The crew were this year 
heavier men by about 21bs. on an average ; but pulling an 
eight-oared boat through the water is a question of knack 
or style, as well as of strength and endurance: almost 
every muscle of the body is brought into play, and the 
great art of rowing is to distribute the work, that each 
muscle may do its own share, an object which is only 
attained by a long stroke. Persons are very fond of cal- 
culating the number of strokes per minute, We believe 
this to be a fallacy: one might almost as reasonably 
expect to find out which runs the faster, a hare 
or a horse, by counting the paces of each per minute, 
Others have amused themselves by calculating the 
number of foot pounds exerted (i,¢., the number of 
pounds lifted one foot im height). This is equally 
a fallacy ; it is not the number of strokes per minute, or the 
amount of work done, that really sends a boat through the 
water. There can be no doubt that for the Thames, and 


obtained by reaching forward as far as possible, and by 
dipping the oar in and lifting it out with the blade in a 
vertical position,—that is to say, not feathering, as is the 
habit with some, whilst the oar is being lifted from the 





water. We may be merely stating what is already well 





we believe for all other waters too, the best stroke is| be 


known, but we are convinced that the fortune of the boat 
race may be changed, if Cambridge will train her men to 
commence the stroke with their oars fairly in the water, 
and then to pull them firmly through with a long, steady 
stroke, Men too, like horses, may be overtrained; and 
if they are, the mischief done connterbalances the 
good. What is wanted is to get rid of all superfluous 
fat, and to be able to endure prolonged exertion without 
loss of breath, whereas the idea of most men seems to be 
that the object is simply to reduce their weight; with a 
jockey this may be so, but with the University eight the 
contrary, ceteris paribus, would be an advantage, 

The steam-boat nuisance seems hard to kill, but wo h 
this will not prevent the Thames in 1870 from being the 
scene of the twenty-seventh match, This and the beha- 
viour of the South-Western Railway aro the two great 
avoidable drawbacks to the day. This last objection has, 
we believe, been somewhat modified this year, and in future 
seasons, with all arrangements as perfect as cireumstances 
will permit, with a consistent and improved style in their 
art, we hope to welcome Oambridge as the winner of a race 


which is now universally recognised as one of national 
interest, 
— — — ⸗ 


Correspondence, 





HOSPITALS FOR THE SICK POOR. 


Sir,—Every practical man conversant with the work of infir- 
— workhouses, hospitals, &c., will agree, in a large degree, 
with the remarks in the Zxaminer as to the unnecessary noise 
made about ‘cubic space.” It is, in fact, one of the euphe- 
misms of the day that in a moment of panic pleased a t 
many —— od ges the com word Meso- 

tamia, a delig a -dreamy, and very religious old 

sdy of the same clags ; one of thane finok engines, like ® eantee 
gious disease " in place of social evil ; isolation in cattle 
not quarantine. Cholera fungus, or bad water supply, the 
cause of cholera, to please engineers; fungus and water 
supply long ago exploded as the essential cause of that disease. 

No doubt air breathed over and over becomes 
poisonous, and probably produces tubercle. t we want 
in workhouses or infirmaries is not fixed, bottled-up air in 
sealed chambers of large cubic capacity, marked out by engl 
neers, but air sept moving, not fixed. ing a series of some 
fitteen years visiting London hospitals, infirmaries, work- 

or 


over agun noted, specially at Guy's Howat, tht the 
over again noticed, especially at Guy's i e 
surgeons prefer the cozy old-fashioned little ward with old- 
fashioned windows, to the pedantic twelve hundred sealed-u 
cubic feet, with elaborate arrangements of ventilation, an 
picturesque but closed windows. 

Patients 


, and i i tients who 
complain y of the void of te lange, lefty, cola 
wards, and will be found to close up the chimney or 


nt ventilator for cold air, if not 

he nurses. Miss — tells us in Fraser, that Charle- 
é and the mon St Bernard (and she might have 

the Vincent de Paul societies in 
sick poor better in their own little homes by out-door relief 
than by massing them together—as too often done, infectious 
and non-infectious cases— in desolate-looking workhouse 
or hospital wards ; and if we could make workhouses “ adult 
industrial cheerfulness and activity would take the 
and dulness of the present workhouse 

wards, Here Miss Nightingale is right. 

Mr Blanchard Jerrold, a commissioner for the Lancet, 
refers to the tax on opera tickets as su ng Paris medical 
charities, to which I directed attention before. He is mis- 
taken as to any advantage the Paris tals possess over 
those in London, nor do “ dispensaries in * ever grow 
to be first-class hospitals,” as he supposes. We must take 
care of half-knowledge and sensationalism here ; the Paris 

erful” A... ney 7 con 53 vas I to 
pow tion ; the yo i em to 
give advice are held in and ——— with the on 
of Honour ; they obtain a sort of brevet rank for further 
appointments in the hospitals; but in London there is no 
honour or promotion or State ition for the — 
doctor ; no fusing of State and private charities ; no 
large n; hence our shifting sands of pauperism ; 
70,000 hospital and workhouse and infirmary beds ; some few 
hospitals so rich they do not know what to do with their 
superfluous funds ; others poor, because the donations and 
endowments are exhausted on the staff. 

What is perhaps wanted is a better organisation and co- 
operation of all the charities ; less amateur pe digo BS 
builders and contractors in cubic space, problems of little 
intrinsic importance. “The human understanding les 
not a dry light,” says Bacon, “ but admits a tincture of the 


will and ion which rate their own system accord- 
ingl — aap item ieve more readily that which they 
— and so our men of bricks and mortar generate 
their own system accordingly helped out by one or two 
pear Pai Mg Mandarins. Meanwhile we leave undone what 
might prove a vast benefit to the sick poor as regards the 
older dispensaries, as there is no on of ye ange 
in anything that does not suggest silver trowels, vestry din- 
ners, parr dom 4 formule of new buildings, &. ; all too like 
our confusion or chaos in education, as by Mr 
Forster : education for the poor diminish pauperism 
increasing, yet no rational reason existing why it should 
80. Iam, &., Onantus Kipp, M.D. 
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“THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


Orval; or, the Fool of Time, §e., &c. By the Hon. Robert 
Lytton. London: Chapman and Hall. 
eda Ag 0000 ay ret age 
original in Nature, and although poet question 
whether the forms “the sculptor’s soul has seized ’’ do not 
exist only in himself,—so much does their perfection at 
times exceed the truth,—the eye and mind trace back the 


errant graces of —*—— to their source in Nature, and 
rejoice in the faith they keep with reality. The Medicean 
Venus seems exquisite to the human eyes that gaze on her 
modest charms for her very humanity’s sake. In an atti- 
tude of reserve which serves as a veil to her naked loveli- 
ness, enwrapt in her own purity, but transcendent in 
corporeal grace, she stands in the cool shadows thrown by 
her own perfect outline, the prototype of all that is fairest 
in woman. Out away her lower extremities and substitute 
a mermaid’s scales for her dimpled limbs, and she would 
lose her charms for us in the transition from the force of 
truth to the fantasy of an ideal shape. Invent a creature 
with no affinity to ourselves, and we regard the creation 
with indifference. With an egotism which is both our 
glory and our weakness, we reject aught that is unsympa- 
thetic with the great human self which represents us in 
the aggregate. It is this egotism which marks the boun- 
daries that chain the spirit to earth. It is the same 
quality which gives birth to the large heart whose pulses 
beat for all its kind, Allegorical impersonations are ever 


failures. 
In the fine series of pictures intended by Rubens to 
illustrate events in the life of his patroness, Marie de 


Medici, we turn away from the delineations of Truth, 
Justice, or Prudence, grand as these are in outline and 
gorgeously luxuriant in colour, to look with deeper interest 
tations of the keen-eyed Mazarin, the un- 
comely, face of the Queen Mother, and the glorious 
fairness of Austrian Anne. Mementoes of the past, indices 
of the present, and hecies of the future, these faithful 
similitudes have a double claim to our sympathy. For 
radiant with the life we boast our own, they are yet 
Senet by we rene awe of the dead years which sepa- 
rate them our day. They symbolise our existence and 
its oblivion, our passionate vitality and our eternal forget- 
fulness ; churchmen, statesmen, and warriors—men who, like 
us, have lived and suffered, hoped and despaired, and have 
subsided into unceasing slumber, as we shall do when our 
faces are turned away from the world, and a chance like- 
ness inherited by the descendants of our blood constitutes 
our only claim to be present in the flesh of posterity: a 
sort of by-path by which something of us steals into the 
occupancy of the future. It is the twinship of their fate 
with ours which attracts us in these resemblances of 
vanished life, and we bless the art which has 
them to us, running a race with time in its effort to 
attain . These comparisons of the superior 
interest by artistic subjects based on fact, to 
by the preface which heralds Mr Lyttons last publication, 
wh e ytton’s publication, 
‘Orval, or the Fool of Time,’—the latter part of the title 
seeming to indicate, as far as we can understand, that 
Orval was the right man in the wrong period. 


The author states that it had been his intention to write a 
drama on the French Revolution of 1789, but “ the object 
of the poem was not to depict in historical detail any 
particular series of events, but to give possible imaginative 
forms to those abstract ideas and general conceptions from 
which the character and events of 1789 were derived.” Thus 
he represents in Count Orval the spirit of aristocracy and 

urious poetry, and in his refined and delicate son Muriel 

fate of the genuine poet in an age in which all is 
sickly and degenerate. The intention of writing this work, 
commenced many years since but left dormant, was re- 
called into activity by the author's perusal of Count 
Krasinski’s ‘Infernal Comedy.’ 

The period of the Count’s drama is laid in the future 
years, 2000, when civilisation has been everywhere over- 
swept, excepting in one mountainous district in Poland, 
where aristocratic distinctions still linger, soon to be swamped 
by the rising tide of the Communists headed by Pancrates, 
who personifies the brute force which is called into activity 
only to destroy. 


Mr Lytton, finding his own ideas forestalled by the 
Polish poet, took for his model the ‘Infernal Comedy,’ 
and paraphrased his poem into greater resemblance with 
that of Count Krasinski. To appreciate with true zest 
this masterly production, we must forget the allegory 
veiled beneath the characters, considering Orval as a noble- 
man, sometimes sullied by crimes resulting from the in- 
dulgences to which wealth and power have assigned no 
limits, but, as a rule, brave, honourable, humane, and for- 
giving : 

To him all noble names are trumpet notes 
Toanding his spirit to arms: and his full mind 
Iss with every kind of generous fuel 
That’s quick to kindle to whatever spark 
* as he passes, from his torch shakes out. 

ut when we are told that Orval is not a real mn, and 
that the author does not mean that he should be thus 
pay occa pig that he eubsides into the instability of 

image »—tuch a glittering, unsubstantial fan 
as cheated the eyes of the Wizard’s daughter in Southey 
poem. Fortunately for his fame and ow enjoyment, Mr 


Lytton cannot resist imbuing his ideal personages with the 
ing of true passion and tenderness. ii 
* may interest the reader to compare the simplicity, 
a hing to baldness, of the Polish writer, with the 
ornate beauty of the English paraphrase. Oonceding the 
disadvantage of translation, we must still give the prefer- 
ence to Mr Lytton’s wealth of artistic expression. Orval 
has been tempted a baneful spirit to desert his wife, 
and the latter ap to him thus: 
[The Polish.] 
Wire. 
I have just returned from confession ; I have mentally thought 


over all my sins, and I cannot conceive in what I have offended 
you, 


HusBAND. 
You have not offended me. 
WIFE. 
Oh, God! 
HvusBAnD. 
Indeed, I feel I ought to love you. 
WIFE. 


The saying that you ought to love me is the last blow. Rise up 
and say I do not love you! then I should know the worst, &. 
{ English.] 
VERONICA. 
At the confessional I set : 
Bare in God’s sight each sore and bleeding nerve 
Of this bruised heart ; and search’d out all its faults, 
The secretest ones—that seem scarce faults at all 
At first, or only faults like those friends find 
In a loved face ; who love it all the more 
For just such blemishes as serve to break, 
With here and there the quaint familiar turn 
Of some defective feature, outlines else 
Too faultless, they aver, to crave and get 
The lenient pity, love soon turns to praise. 


ORVAL. 
And "tis my duty also to love thee. 
VERONICA. 
Oh, hush! ... not that... not duty... that drear 


word ! 
Harsh Charity which the unwilling eye 
And grudging heart dole out to orphan hopes. 
Far better buried in the grave of Love, 
Than fed on such cold comfort. Rather say 
Thou canst not love me, Orval. Truth is sad, 
Bat truth is best. The bitter truth once faced, 
Both will be freer from the fear of it, 
And let the rest come on us as God wills. 
I have heard say there is in all our bones 
A humour Nature’s kindly forethought keeps 
Hid in them, with no seeming use at all, 
Until you break them, when the fracture frees 
This wholesome juice that helps her healing hand 
To mend its mischief. May be, broken hearts 
Have some such secret balm in readiness 
To make the best of ruin. But do not, love, 
Begin to hate me now, because you think 
That you must love me, whom you cannot love. 
Only the truth, love! I shall bear it somehow. 
Only the truth! ‘tis doubt that tortures most. 
The truth! it could not even surprise me, love, 
If I had counted on myself. 

t Muriel, reels 


The brain of Orval’s blind son, the boy-poe 
under the continual torment of his darkened life, and he 
betrays incipient insanity. During the aberrations of his 
intellect, he recalls the following fine description of natural 
scenery, concerning which Mr Lytton knows how to sing 


in tones so subtle and masterly that it would seem that. 


all Nature’s harmonious voices had passed into the sweetness 
of his own. 
MvuBIEL. 

Come with me. 
Let us go hence . . . April hath gone before, 
I know the way she went. And we shall find 
Things dropt by her in the grass. Come down with me 
Into the dimmest wildness of the wood, ~ 
Where only here and there the hidden sun 
Brightens the clear translucent green, and paves 
Our whisperous path with drops of fire, that trickle 
Through tender webs of winking shade. The moss 
Is ever fresh and buxom to the foot 
Under these low-bent boughs. I know a place 
Quiet and happy, quite shut in with leaves 
And flowers; faint woodbine, and the bramble rose, 
And freckled foxglove, cloven ivy, and loose 
Convolvuluses, all the walls have woven 
With fragrant broidery: and underneath 
The pleasant grass is multitudinous all 
With merry daisies thick as evening stars, 
And plots of tufted thyme, and primroses, 
Pale priestesses, with countenances calm 
In sanctuaries of rough dewy leaves, 
And cowslips, and anemones, and violets, 
And crocuses, like points of windless flames 
Tenderly curved and stain’d. This place is safe. 
An old tree holds it in one arm of his, 
The winds are warn’d to vex us not. 


When Orval is besieged in his castle, Muriel, prescient of 
his own death, but shuddering with a larger fear for that 
which menaces his father, opens an iron door which leads 
to the dungeons beneath, bidding the Count accompany 
him to their depths. He seizes the lamp and follows the 


boy. 
‘ariel asks, “‘ Dost thou hear aught?” Orval replies, 
“Nothing but the eternal silence of the tomb.” 
Morir. 
Dost thou not see their forms? 
Orva.. 
I . 
Only the giant shadows to whose woe 
This wavering flame uncertain motion lends. 
Morigt. 
ae Gee ay —* One ins one 
orth troop they from their gloom : 
gt * alpen der g'oomy dens, and sit 
IRVAL, 


: Wretched boy, 
The night-damp’s giddy cold doth fever thee! 
Boy, wilt thou rob me of the little strength 





' Morikt. 
I see them, Father . . . pale and fearfulforms ~ 
Dim-garmented, with solemn faces stern. 
Assembling to the dreadful Judgment Seat ; 
Whereto they summon .. . ah, he comes, The Accused! 


These awful judges are those who have been racked, 
strangled, starved, roasted alive, suffocated in mud, by the 
ancestors of Orval, when the lives of the many were 
sacrificed to the caprice or injustice of the few. The 
phantom they condemn is revealed to Muriel, and in the 
shock of the discovery he falls in a swoon. is scene, 
an embodiment of the retribution which knows no mercy, 
is finely conceived and elaborated. The tragedy reaches 
its acme when the child-seer foretells his father’s doom. 
Scarcely less fine is the dialogue between Count Orval 
and Panurge, when the noble, sitting under faded banners 
and carved ¢éscutcheons, emblems of the past generations 
in which his name had dominated, meets the “ man of the 
day that hath no yesterday.” 
Mr Lytton deserves our gratitude for having introduced 
to us the design of Krasinski’s fine poem, in language 
which enriches the original theme. 
Orval himself is scarcely a novel creation in poetic lite- 
rature. The craze of a noble intellect, the audacity of a 
despairing soul, has found matchless personification in 
Byron’s ‘ Manfred ;’ while the mysticism which pervades 
the Polish poem probably draws its inspiration from ‘ Faust ;’ 
but the question as to the various grades of originality in 
Art opens too wide a field of discussion to suit the limits 
of these columns. The region of Art is full of imper- 
ceptible stepping-stones, by which the genius of the one 
ascends to an altitude by the aid of the many ; and yet it is 
quite possible for the fine spirit, propelled upwards by in- 
spirations of the past, to grasp a crown of light wholly and 
deservedly his own. Even Browning, the most original of 
our modern singers, might be suspected (although doubt- 
less unjustly) of having caught a glimpse of the mar- 
vellous creation of Caliban on Setebos in the awful raving 
of the wife in Krasinski’s poem. 
She, bewildered by the chaos in her brain, cries out in 
her agony, that the wreck of her mind has extended to 
all things human and divine, then— 
What would happen if God should become mad, too? Each 
= ae cry out, I am God, and one after another perish in its 
pride 
Orval perishes as he lived, “ hoping nothing, believing 
nothing, fearing nothing ;” the type of proud, unyielding 
prejudice to the last. Panurge, on the contrary, dies 
crushed by doubt and repentance, as he marks the result 
of the ruin and desolation wrought by his followers : and 
seeing in the clouds a vision of Christ, pierced by wounds 
bat star-crowned, he exclaims, Vicisti Galilee / and expires ; 
thus indicating that the dominion of Christ alone can still 
the “raging of the sea” and the ‘‘ madness of the people,” 





Diary of John Manningham, of the Middle Temple, and 
of Bradbourne, Kent, Barrister-at-Law, 1602-1603. 
ited from the Original Manuscript by John Bruce, 
Esq., and presented to the Camden Society by William 
Tite, Esq., M.P., F.B.8., F.S.A4., President of the 


y. 
On the death of their President, the late Marquis 
Camden, the Camden Society elected Mr Tite as his suc- 
cessor; and the choice was every way an excellent one, for 
of such materials as those from which the Society has 
already printed a series of valuable volumes, to wit, 
hitherto unprinted manuscripts, Mr Tite has long been 
known as an enthusiastic and intelligent collector. Desirous 
of expressing his sense of the honour conferred upon him 
“by some appropriate acknowledgment,” Mr Tite resolved 
to print, and present to the Society, some manuscript 
worthy of perpetuation in type, and he at first thought of 
printing one from his own library; ‘ but not finding one 
that seemed exactly suitable,” he called in to his aid Mr 
John Bruce, F. S. A. (and no safer or more experienced 
adviser in such matters exists in the three kingdoms), who 
suggested the precious little manuscript “ Manningham’s 
Diary, in the British Museum, as possessing a varied interest 
in the literary world which was likely to commend it to 
notice.” Add to this service of selection the fact that Mr 
Bruce himself has performed the office of editor of, and 
prefixed an able introduction to, the volume before us, and 
the Camden Society members, at any rate, will understand 
—* know how to esteem their new President’s inaugural 
ift. 

John Manningham owed his social elevation, and his 
possession of a fair share of the material blessings of this 
life, to the kindly adoption of him as his heir by a certain 
Richard Manningham, who, while he seems to have largely 
increased his store by commercial enterprises, was yet a 
scholar far beyond the average of business men in his own 
* Says Mr Bruce : 

© was well educated, even according to present notions. 
He united an acquaintance with modern lan to the share 
of classical knowledge taught in our old grammar-schools, 
and is commemor as having spoken and written Latin, 
French, and Dutch, with freedom and elegance, and as having 
been able, at the age of sixty-two, to re memoriter almost 
the whole of the first and second books of the Zneid. 
Richard ingham was as warm-hearted as he was 
wise-headed. Although twice married he had no children. 
With his business-acquired competency he purchased a 
snug estate in Kent. ‘Out of his abundance, he applied 
considerable sums in charity, and for the benefit of his 





That’s left me, who now need so much? so much! 





kindred, and, at an early period, looked around for a Man- 
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ingham who might inherit the principal portion of his 
— and J. on his name.” John Manningham, 
with whose Diary we have here to bring the reader into 
acquaintance, became, as we have said, the object of his 
choice. This John, his “ cousin,” “‘ kinsman,” “ gon-in- 
love,” as Richard variously styles him, was, in March, 1597- 


readylie, as peaceably, as og ss — as though there had bin no 
change, nor any newes ever of competitors, God be thanked 
our king hath his right! Magna est veritas et prevalet. 

This passage was, no doubt, born of the immediate relief 
felt in all quarters by the knowledge that there was not 
“any newes heard of competitors” for the vacant crown. 
The nation, thanks chiefly to the politic, however self- 





1598, entered of the Middle Temple, and in J une, 1605, 
“was called to the degree of an utter barrister,” but, 
whether he ever got beyond this point in his profession, 
that is, whether he was “ afterwards advanced to the dignity 
of being permitted to plead in actual causes in Court, does , 
not appear.” Possibly he found himself, by his kinsman’s 
bounty, in sufficiently easy circumstances, as to feel at 
liberty. to avoid the continuous drudgery which then, as 
now, they must endure who would fain rise in the arduous 
vocation of the law. The Diary, it will be observed, bears 
date in 1602-1603, that is about midway during the student- 
career of the writer, and penned, as it thus was, in a season 
when, from his very youth, he can hardly have had much 
experience of life, it exhibits much keenness of observation, 
while the great skill with which he epitomised and jotted 
down the chief points of the many sermons he listened to, 
shows that he possessed abilities which would have stood 
him in good stead had he chosen to apply himself diligently 
to his profession. 

Whatever may have been John Manningham’s expecta- 
tions from his “father-in-love,” he soon found them fully 
realised by a deed of gift in 1609-10, whereby the old 
gentleman gave to him his mansion-house and lands, which 
gift he confirmed by his will, made two years later—four 
months before his death—and in which he also found him- 
self (subject to several bequests indicating the testator’s 
unimpaired affection towards his friends and dependents) 
named residuary legatee. 

The period covered by this little duodecimo diary, which 
surely must be one—possibly the only survivor—of a series, 
although comprising not more than some fifteen months, 
happens to have been one of singular importance in our 
history; for to say nothing of the several literary, legal, 
and political celebrities of whom we catch a passing 
glance, or a characteristic anecdote, as Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Marston, the caustic and ill-fated Overbury, Bacon, 
Ralegh, Coke, Pym, and others, we are here furnished with 
a most acceptable addition to our knowledge of the last 
moments of Queen Elizabeth, and of the steps taken for 
the immediate quieting of the pope-dreading apprehensions 
of the people as to who was to be proclaimed her successor. 

I was at the Court at Richemond, to hear Dr Parry, one of hir 
Majesties chaplens preache, and to be assured whether the 
queene were living or dead. I heard him, and was assured shee 
was then living. It was a very learned, eloquent, relligious, and 


moving sermon : his prayer, both in the beginning and conclusion, 
was soe fervent and effectuall for hir majestie, that he left few 


eyes drye. 
After the service the diarist dined in the Privy Chamber 


with Dr Parry and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, and there 
he learned the following particulars : 


Hir Majesty hath bin by fitts troubled with melancholy some | 77; : 
three or sar Lesathe: but for this fortnight extreame o pressed — —* the Post-Office reformer, but the Reverend) 1 


with it, in soe much that shee refused to eate anie thing, to 
receive anie phisike, or admit anie rest in bedd, till within these 


' superadded conflict for supremacy between the new form of 
faith and the old; and thus, if a thought was bestowed 


seeking, precautions of Cecil and his more intimate asso- 
ciates, was saved for the time from the dreaded horrors of a 
possibly long, and certainly bitter, war of succession, and 
which horrors would have been intensified fivefold by the 


upon the matter at all, the undisputed settlement of the 
crown upon one sole head, and that a Protestant one, 
would have been regarded as a matter of far greater 
moment than the peculiar capacity of that head for govern- 
ing a great and growing people. This “soe worthy a 
King ” was not long before he afforded to those brought into 
close contact with him an opportunity of judging what 
manner of man he was. Cecil, himself, soon took his mea- 
sure of him, as may be seen in Mr John Forster's remark- 
ably picturesque account, in his Introductory Essay to his 
“ Debates on the Grand Remonstrance,” of the first meet- 
ing “ between the son of Mary Queen of Scots and the son 
of her chief executioner ;” and in reply to some one who 
congratulated him that he had no longer, as was the 
fashion in Elizabeth’s later days, to kneel when addressing 
the monarch, he expressed his estimate of her successor by 
the emphatic exclamation, “Would to God I yet spake 
upon my knees!” 

Dismissing to his place in history the “diademed 
monarch,” we return to the diarist Manningham and the 
more miscellaneous material of which his slender volume is 
made up. Much of it is, as may be imagined, composed 
of passages of wit and repartee, gathered by an attentive 
listener to the gossip of the Inn of Court to which he was 
affiliated ; and, as may be expected, some of the anecdotes 
and sharp sayings noted down by him have lost much of 
their point, by reason that the circumstances that imparted 
to them their causticity are not patent to us as they were to 
him, their recorder. But we need no glossary to help us to 
appreciate such as the following : 

A lewde fellowe coming before Sir W. Rawley (Ralegh) to be 
examined concerninge some wrecke which he had gotten into his 
hands, and being demaunded whether he would sweare to such 
articles as they would p answerd that he would sweare to 
anie thing they would aske him, and then being admonished he 
should not be soe rashe in so serious a matter as concerned his 
soule so nearely, “ rhs ge said he, “I had rather trust God with 
my soule than you with my Ay 

A gentleman whose father rose by the lawe, sitting at the benche 
while a lawyer was arguying in a case against the gentleman, 
touching land which his father purchased, the gentleman, more 
collerick than wise, sayd the * would prate and lye, and 
speake anie thing for his fee: “ ” sayd the lawyer, “ yf your 
father had not spoken for a fee, I should have noe cause to speak 
in this cause to-day.” 


Who does not ise an anecdote related of Rowland 





* then,” says the diarist, “Ravens forswore his owne 
hand”—“ What dissembling hyppocrites these Puritans 


be!” is his introductory remark on this little libel on the 


felt as the dominant power in the land, 
The ladies fare almost as badly as the “ Puritanes” 
with the bachelor annotator. Almost at the beginning of 
the book, he tells us that the suture, or “seame in the 
middle over the heade,” is always “shutt in women and 
children before the wit can enter, and that is a reason that 
women be such fooles ever after.” 
And the very last note inserted in his diary is : 
Mr Hemmings, sometyme of Trinity College, in Cambridge, in 
a sermon at Pauls’ Crosse, speaking of women, said, Yf a man 
would marrie, it were 1,000 to one but he should light upon a bad 
one, there were so many naught, and yf he should chaunce to find 
a good one, yet he were not suer to hold hir soe; for women are 
ike a coule fuil of snakes, amongst which there is one eele, a 
thousand to one yf a man happen upon the eele, and yet if he 
gots it in his hand, all that he hath gotten is a wett eele by the 
tay. e. 
It is due to the young satirist to add that to all these 
anecdotes he subjoins the name of the relator from whom 
he received them. Of course in due time he married, lived 
comfortably enough with his wife, and left behind him 
loving children, who mourned the loss of an evidently 
good father and kindhearted, hospitable man. This the 
numerous legacies in his will prove, among which we find 
one to the “Company of Mercers of London, whereof I 
am, 25/. to make them a dinner.” 
Running through the pages, ere we lay our pen down, 
we come upon this couplet : 
Nature doth check the first offence with loathing, 
But use of synn doth make it seeme as nothing. 

Which looks very like the source from whence Alexander 
Pope a century after drew his inspiration for his fine 
quatrain : 

Vice is a monster of such hateful mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
But no author's name is attached to the couplet, and we 
do not intend to ascribe to Pope anything more than a 
coincidence in idea with the unnamed apophthegmatist. 
We trust that those of our readers who should be piqued 
into a desire to peruse this lively volume, may be able to 
find some way of getting at it. We can promise them that 
we have neither picked out all the plums, nor even the 
best or largest of them. And we need hardly add, where 
so learned, skilful, and painstaking an editor as Mr Bruce 
is concerned, that his brief but elucidatory footnotes will 
make it all plain sailing for them, even in the obscurest 


passages, 





The Northern Heights of London; or, Historical Asso- 
ciations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Horn- 
sey, and Islington. By William Howitt. Longmans, 


The accomplished author of ‘The Book of the Seasons’ 


and ‘ Rural Life in England’ here gives us a bulky volume, 
“Roome! roome!” said one, “here comes a woman with a | devoted to historical and bi i ini 


reminiscences of the 


two or three dayes. Shee hath bin in a manner speacheles, for|cupbord on hir head ;” of one that had sold her cupboard to buy|northern suburbs of our Metropolis. The fact of ‘Mr 


two dayes, very pensive and silent ; since Shrove-tide sitting some- | a taffaty hat. 


tymes with hir eye fixed upon one obiect many howres togither, 


yet she elwayes he wes bem : 


signified by the lifting up of hir hand and eyes to heaven, a signe 
which Dr Dany eatiedied of hir, that shee beleeved that fayth 


which shee hath caused to be professed, and looked faythfully to| so verry a 


. _ , | Howitt having lived for some 
Or our venerable friend, Joe Miller, in this joke, which} which he here peoples with the celebrities of the past, 
induced him to undertake the work before us, and, as 
One that would needes be married in all hast, though he were} he remarks in his preface, led him “to attempt to bring 
that the priest told him he would not marry |the most prominent of the historic incidents and characters 


years amidst the scenes 


be saved by Christes merits and mercy only, and noe other meanes. | him because Amer wot 22 end him his duty for PR ag yr ted view, freed from by of. the where 


Shee tooke great delight in hearing 


when he prayed or spake of heaven, and those ioyes, she would 
hug his hand, &c. It seemes she might have lived yf she would 


have used meanes; but she would not be persuaded, and princes |OU"S ™ 
must not be forced. Hir physicians said shee had a body of a| Of our friend Tom 


yers, would often at the | that service, “ Why then,” 
name of Jesus lift up her handes and eyes to heaven. Shee would | far as that will goe. Now! 
not heare the Archbishop speake of hope of hir longer lyfe, but | thing ere I goe. 


must needes have some- 


i “TI pray you, sir, marry me as 
omy oan gigas to 


phical matter which in the local records envelopes 


them.” He acknowledges his obligations both to the local 
The pore Puritans got no more mercy at the hands of|and national historians, as well as to societies and private 
Manningham than the Whigs received at those| individuals. Indeed, to the generosity of the latter he 
* upon whose Diary we descanted in | appears to be indebted for many of the exquisite vignettes 


firme and —* constitution, likely to have lived many yeares.| our number of the 6th instant. So we are not at all amazed at | which illustrate the volume. Certainly “ the local memories 


A royall Maiesty is noe priviledge against death. 


his laughing at one of them, “ a Puritan schoolmaster that | of things and persons on the outlying shores of such a vast 


With which truism his minute for the 23rd March, taught little children in their horne bookes,” because (as | ocean of life as London, fade out of the general mind with 
1602-3 closes. Next day a short paragraph denotes the|the diarist chooses to believe) he bade his infant pupils say |@ rapidity only equalled by that of the spread of population 


fall of the curtain : 


not “ Christ crosse A,” but “black spott A;” 
This morning, about three at clocke, hir **— departed this making merry over the 


nor at his |into the suburbs, and the consequent metamorphoses of the 
squeamishness of another, | surface” ; and we thank Mr Howitt for rescuing from obli- 


lyfe, mildly like a lambe, easily like a ripe apple from a tree. Dr| who, « being to invit his frend, desyred him to come and | vion, and collecting into a pleasant and readable form, many 


arry told me that he was present, and sent his prayers before take part of a N 


hir soule ; and I doubt not but shee is amongst the royall saints in 
Heaven in eternall joyes. 


there, as on earth, they were to be regarded as, par 
excellence, the Lord’s anointed? The Diary breaks off 


interesting summary is given of the proceedings in con-| appointed for the pu 
nexion with his proclamation, which took place a very few | * P®Per into the c 

them, he should looke in the glasse to see the visage of him that 
had it; but the flame being too short for him to advise well what 


hours after the Queen’s death. The proclamation was first 


ativity pie at Christ tyde with him.” 
Take, also, this 


When a puritan that had lost his purse made great moane as 


‘ story, in which a chafing dish is one of | the pleasant fi 
Did the young Templar believe that there was a place the “properties.” It must have been (using the writer’s| the brick and mortar of the present, once covered 


set specially apart for kings and queens in heaven, and that orthography) a chafing dish rather. 


curious ——8 incidents and traditionary records of 


s, heaths, and hamlets which, in of 
e out- 


ying districts on the northern side of London. 
T 


e chapters devoted to Hampstead are, perhaps, more 


people who some two score years later made themselves. 


oak) an to bree phe a vay: another minister (meaning . ny his 

J . spirit) gave forth that im to it 

before the entry of the new King into London, but an aie: whereupon the Be preaedy ad ot ine the day 
ng 


gur- 


‘the other told him that when he caste 
dishe of coales which he placed before 


read at Whitehall. Lud Gate was then the portal at| face it was, he earnest! ine. “Oh,” said 
which formal entrance into the city was challenged. ‘‘ The} the other, “I perceve gag eg why —— not — 


gates at Lu 
the Lord Maior’s command, who was there present, with 


te and portcullis were shutt and downe, by|it was that you trust to much in G 
puritan, ‘I trust noe more in God then the post doth. Lett me 


»" « Whoe, I,” said the 


the Aldermen, &c., and until he had a token besyde pro- see it once ugaine.” Such hypocrytes are those professors. 


mise, the Lord Treasurer's George, that they would pro- 


Sticking to the same text a story is told, in another 


clayme the King of Scots King of England, he would not Place, of one Ravens a Puritan “having a booke brought 


open : ” 


unto him” by another Puritan to have his opinion of it. 
He who thus brought the book had borrowed it. ‘“ Ravens 


Th dili . . 
on wee nee a“ nt watch and ward kept at every gate and|,, he had read it would needs be showing his foolish wit 


t to prevent garboiles, which God be thanked 


were more feared than perceived. The proclamacion was heard in the margent, in scoffing at the booke.” The borrower, 
pest che expectacion and silent joye, noe great shouting. 1|when he returned the book to its owner, swore it had 
inke the sorrowe for hir Majesties departure was soe deep in}never been out of his hands, but on his attention being 


many hearts, they could not soe suddenly sh i 
though it could not be lesse than ~ — oie 4 


bonfires and 


called to the scoffing marginal notes, he was obliged, as he 





succession of soe worthy aking. And at ni ht ths showed it by} COwd not himself write, to confess the notes were written 
ringing; every man went about his ines, as 





by his friend Ravens to whom he had lent the book; 





interesting than any others of the volume before us; as 
much from the many ancient historical associations of the 
district as from the large number of eminent men who 
have at different times resided there, and whose works, both 
in literature and art, bear the marks of their strong attach- 
ment to the picturesque heath and its surroundings. The 
name of the village appears to have been anciently written 
Hamestede, simply meaning Homestead. The first grant 
of the manor of Hampstead was from Edgar the Peace- 
able to his minister Mangoda, in the latter half of the 
tenth century. The manor is also mentioned in Domesday 
Book. In the reign of Henry IV. we find that the villages 
of Hampstead and Hendon were conferred on Sir Henry 
Serope. In Henry VIIL’s time, however, the manor 
was the property of the Convent of Westminster, but 
on the dissolution of the monasteries was conferred on 
the bishopric of Westminster. We need not detail 
further the history of the manors of Hampstead and 
Belsize down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
In 1720 we find that Belsize House was no longer a private 
mansion, but a place of public amusement; and about the 
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9 time Hampstead, from the discovery of medicinal 
wallé there, —28* a watering-place.” Thus Park 
déscribés it “as the resort of the wealthy, the idle, and 
the sickly. . . . Houses of amusement and dissipation now 
started up on all sides, and the public papers teemed with 
advertisements of concerts at the long-roonis, raffles at the 
wells, races on the —— at tea and 

rivate marriages at Sion Chapel,” Belsize was really one 
of the houses aptly called “ folly-houses,” and was the 
immediate ptedecesgor of Ranelagh and Vauxhall. In 
earlier times, as we learn from the old historians, Hamp- 
stead Heath was the resort of wolves, and on that account 
was dangerotis to cross at nights. Fitz-Stephen, in his 
‘Survey of London,’ in 1182, asserts that the wolf and 
wild boar still hatunted the forests north of London; and 
Juliana Berners, writing in the reign of Henry VI., men- 
tions in the ‘Boke of St Albans’ four wild beasts which 
were found in the neighbourhood : 

The fyrste of them is the harte; the second is the hare, 

The boore is one of tho: the wulfe and not one mo. 

In later times —7 — took the place of the beasts 
of prey, and levied tolls on all who crossed the heath. 
Hone, in his ‘Table Book,’ speaks of Hampstead as “ the 
place of groves;” and certainly many remain at the 
ptésent day, though others have disappeared before the 
stealthy advances of the suburbs northwards. Perhaps 
there is no * of London which contains more residences 
which at different times have been the retreats of great 
statesmen, lawyers, poets, and littératewrs. At Evergreen 
Hill dwelt the great forensic orator, Lord Erskine ; and 
hete, after his professional labours, he solaced hiniself 
with digging, planting, and transplanting with his old 
gardener, John Barnett. At North-End House, on the 
Heath, now called Wild-Wood House, Lord Chatham 
endeavoured to find rest and relaxation during his illness, 
caused by the anxieties of the American War. 


The small room, or rather closet, in which Chatham shut him- 
self up during his singular affliction—~on the third story—still 
remains in the same condition. Its position from the outside may 
be known by an oriel window ooking towards Finchley. The 
opening in the wall from the staircase to the room still remains, 
through which the unhappy man received his meals or anything 
elsé conveyed to him. It is Daas perhaps eighteen 
inches square, having a door on side of the wall. The door 
within had a k, which still hangs upon it. When anythin 
was con to him, a knock was on the outer door, an 
the laced in the recess. When he heard the outer door 
<s sed, the invalid opened the inner door, took what was 
t again closed and locked it. When the dishes ot other 
articles were returned, the same process was observed, so that no 
one could possibly a glimpse of him, nor need there be any 
—— words. is cont and its little doubled-doored 
perf constitute one of the most remafkable monuments of 
the phenomena of the human system, of the domination of the 
physical organisation over the mind. 

In the gardens of the “ Bull and Bush” public-house, 
not far off, Addison and his friends were accustomed to 
meet, and here the essayist may have thought out some of 
his’ more ny eg papers for the —5* The Vale of 
Health was fot some time the abode of Leigh Hunt, and 
his house was the frequent resort of his friends Shelley, 
Kéats, Hazlitt, Haydon, and many others famed in the 
walks of literature and art, A monster hotel, with a lofty 


tower and flag, now oct the spot where these choice 

were wont to meet and on the highest aims 
o' and art. Keats, indeed, between the years 1816 and 
1820, ¢ resided at Ham . He lived for some time 
in his brother, at a Mrs ——'s, and seems 


te with 
to have been deeply smitten with her daughter, “a on 
to the last.” By the uinteuense of Led 
Houghton and Leigh Hunt, we may discover for durselves 
the seones amidst which much of the poetry of Keats was 
written. His most ambitious flights appear to have been 


! .  “Bndymion,” “Lamia,” “ Isq- 
bella,” “Eve of St Agnes,” tof « fiyperion,” Were aii 


amidst its t woods and groves. In the lane 
[ding from Mildeld Lane to Oaen Wood, called “ Poet's 

Keats, with Hunit, first met Coleridge, who after- 
wards described the young poet as “as loose, slack, not 
.” “In the spring of 1819,” says Lord 
Houghton, “the admirable ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ was 
suggested by the continual song of the bird that had built 
its nest close to the hotise, and which often threw Keats 
into a sort of trance of tranqdil pleasure.” Leigh Hunt and 
Keats to have taken great in strolling about 
the bourhood ; and Hunt relates that in one of these 
rambles, “ As we were si on the bench in Well Walk, 
near the Heath—the oné against the wall—he told me, 
with ufiacoustomed tears in his eyes, that his heart was 
breaking. Then, and till his death, he believed that the 
Reviews had destroyed his fame.” 


Tt {8 to be regretted that Wentworth Place, where K ts lodged, 
and wrote some of his finest poet | UADEE tho Vbpvr udtats ch oe 


longer bears that name. At the of John Street, on 

left hand in isa villa called Wentw * 8 
no Wentworth Place exists pepper washire Hill and Pond 
Street, the loctlity assigned to it. I made the most rigorous 


search in that quarter, inquiring of the tradesmen dail 

* me yt there, and of two rv end of — —538* 

Punk pram bed any know or recollection of a Wentworth 

Hey — Keats's friend, r Brows lived at Wentworth 

facing Gouth-Lied Rand, ye oS aie aga, ine ith it and 
e rom the road i 

g den, might then bear the name of Wentworth Place. The end 


to MF Brown's. used in dbs lines of Keats, be next door 


in all other respects accord with the cone 2 J ieog 
locality. 
pone ate two years after the death of Kea r 


Ww. 
sero re a naag ems 
aitiesion, Kou in the English buial-ground at Home, agod only 


Never had men who conferred so much glory on their country 
such hard measure dealt ont to them by their contemporaries. 
was, itt fact, morally outlawed and banned by the general 
voice of the cotittry. The whole press, with the exception o 
the Eraniner—in thé hands of his friend Leigh Hant— 
parsued him with an inexorable and rancorous hatred. Ags his 
foble poems cam: out one after another, they were hissed 
and hooted at by the critics ; fell dead from the press ; and never 
were the effeets of the deep melancholy which this treatment in- 
duced more graphically and pathetically depicted than in his 
‘ Lines written on the shore at Naples.’ 
sit upon the sands alone— 
The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me—and a tone 
Arises from its mingled motion. ; 
How sweet! if any heart could share in my emotion. 
And in that other verse— 
Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even a8 the winds and waters are. 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care, 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 
Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air, 
My heart grow cold, and hear the sea, 
Breathe o’er my outworn brain its last monotony. 
And what was the real character of the man whom crities and 
relatives, and the law, which stripped him of his children, and 
the self-righteous world, contrived to chase from society as a 
demon? A perfectly childlike and Christlike creatare. If Ohris- 
tianity is love, and love of your neighbour especially, then was 
Shelley in heart and soul rot daily deed # perfect Christian. He 
lamented his early errors, but found no forgiveness. “He was,’ 
says Captain Medwin, his relative, and one who knew him from 
childhood, “an enemy to all sensuality. The pleasures of the 
table, that form the swmmum bonun of the herd, were not his plea- 
dures. His diet was that of a hermit, his drink water, and his 
principal and favourite food bread. His conversation was as 
chaste as his morals—all grossness he abominated.” His heart 
was oné congeries of all noble and generous emotions. He was 
ready, at every information of human suffering, to stand up and 
try to relieve it; and in the pursuit of such divine objects he 
cared not for conventionalities or misrepresentation. Leigh Hunt 
ves us this picture of him here at Hampstead :—“ Shelley often 
me there to see me, sometimes to stop for several days. He 
delighted in the natural broken ground, and in the fresh air of the 
place, especially when the wind set in from the north-west, which 
used to give him an intoxication of animal spirits. Here also he 
swam his paper-boats of the ponds, and delighted to play with my 
children, especially with my eldest boy, the seriousness of whose 
imagination, and his susceptibilit of a ‘grim’ impression—a 
favourite epithet of Shelley s—highly delighted him. He would 
play at ‘frightful ereatures’ with him, from which the other would 
snatch ‘a fearful joy,’ only —— bis occasionally ‘ not to do 
the horn,’ which was a way that Shelley had of screwing up his 
hair in front, to imitate a weapon of that sort. This was the boy, 
now a man of forty, and himself a fine writer, to whom Lamb 
took such a liking on similar accounts, and addressed some 
charming verses, on his ‘ favourite child.’” 


Opposite to the new reservoir is the house called “ The 
Upper Flask,” the resort of the Kit-Cat Club, celebrated as 
the Upper Flask mentioned by Richardson in “ Clarissa.” 
Lovelace, who had lured away Clarissa from her family, 
and had induced her to take a drive with him, says in a 
letter to Belford: ‘ The coach carried us to Hampstead, 
to Highgate, to Muswell Hill, back to Hampstead, to the 
Upper Flask. There, in compliment to the nymphs, my 
beloved consented to alight and take a little repast; then 
home early by Kentish Town.” The same house was after- 
wards the residence of George Steevens, the Shakspearean 
commentator, Sir Richard Blackmore, in his poem ‘“‘ The 
Kit-Cats,”” thus refers to the house where the Club was 
wont to meet and sip old ale under the ancient mulberry- 
tree in the garden : 

Or when, Apollo-like. thou’tt pleased to lead 


Hampaied, thas poche ype mp mi 

wering in superior 3 
Now with —3 does in Koo vie. x 

other eiainont persons who have lived at Hamp- 
stead at different times, we may mention Bishop Butler, 
John Gay, Dr Arbuthnot, Sir Richard Steele, Wilkes, 
Colley Cibber, Dr Akenside, Dr Johnson, and Lord Maceles- 
field,—while Sir James Mackintosh, the statesman and 
historian, lies buried under the yew-tree’s shade in the 
churchyatd. In the house with the large iron gate, on the 
right-hand side of Church Row, Mrs Barbauld, one of the 
celebrated Aikin family, lived for some time ; while Bolton 
House, on Windmill Hill, was once the residence of 
another poetess, Joanna Baillie. We must not leave this 
neighbourhood without noticing the curious elevation 
Primrose-hill, which, from its older name, Barrow-hill, ma 
be supposed to have been the scene of a battle, and Chalk 
Farm (probably a corruption of Chaleote Farm), where 
many a duel was fought in bygone times, Our readers 
may perhaps also pardon us for quoting one of Leigh Hunt's 
most charming pictures of the scenery of Hampstead : 
As e issuing from a leafy ri 
With termy fields in front, onl alcping green, 
Dear Hampstead, is thy southern face serene, 
Silently smiling on earn eyes. 
Within, thine ever-shifting looks surprise, 
Streets, hills, and dells, trees overhead now seen, 
Now down below, with smoking roofs between,— 
A village, revelled in varieties. 
Then, northward what a range,—with heath and pond, 
Nature’s own ground ; woods that let mansions through, 
And cottaged vales, with pillowy fields beyond, 
And clump of darkening — prospects blue, 


And that clear path through all, where dail t 
Cool cheeks, and brilliant eyes, and tative athntie feet. 


We must pass rapidly over Highgate, which f ] 

time was only a scattered hamlet, in what was then called 

tie Forest of Middlesex. In the fourteenth century, the 
op of London allowed a highway to be cut through 


a8} his park and woods, and the carriers and wayfarers “ clomb 


the steep of Highgate, y Jeave of the Bishop, who, how: 
ever, had eno of the p in him to erect a gate and 
take bis toll,” ‘Thus, perhaps, originated the name, High- 
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gate. Many of the old mansions of Highgate have curious 
old historic associations. Descending the hill towards 
the house of Oliver Cromwell, and a 
little further down on the opposite side, is the whilome 
residence of the old Republican member for Hull, Andrew 
Marvell. . Not far off is Arundel House, once the residence 
of the gifted and unfortunate Arabella Stuart, where Lord 
Bacon was taken to die when, disgraced and banished from 
Court, he was on his way northwards to his country seat. 
Just below the modest house of Andrew Marvell is Lauder- 
dale House, for some time the residence of Nell Gwynne; 
while on the brow of the hill, in the ‘‘ Grove,” long dwelt 
the poet and philosopher, Samuel Taylor Coleridge; in 
the words of Carlyle, “looking down on London and its 
smoke-tumult, like a sage escaped from the inanity of life’s 
battle, attracting towards him the thoughts of innumerable 
brave souls still engaged there—heavy-laden, high-aspiring, 
and surely much-suffering man.” Descending the hill 
from Lauderdale House towards Holloway, we pass the 
Whittington Stone, the memorial of Dick Whittington, 
thrice Lord Mayor of London, who “ was a real man of 
flesh and blood flourishing in an historical period, and not 
the creation of some old story-teller who delighted to 
amuse children,” Our author does not wish to cast a 
doubt even on the cat portion of Dick’s story, and proceeds 
learnedly to trace analogous legends among the Sagas of 
Scandinavia and the glens of Switzerland, We, too fond 
of fairy tales, should be loth to abandon the poetic portion 
of this story, especially as the recent revivification of “ Puss 
in Boots” has done much to set at rest all doubts, at least 
in the minds of our younger readers, as to the intense 
intelligence and wonderful resources of the feline tribe. 

The name Hornsey appears to be derived by condensa- 
tion from Haringhay—the hare-inge-hagh, or meadow and 
wood of hares ; ——* from Tallingdone (Lane); and 
Muswell (Hill) from Mouse Well, formerly a holy well 
with a veritable hermit and hermitage. Passing to Isling- 
ton, we find many derivations assigned for its name. 
Isendune, Isendon, and Iseltone occur in Domesday Book, 
and Isendone appears in the most ancient records of St 
Paul’s Church. According to Lysons and others, Isendune 
means the Hill of Iron, but Sharon Turner derives the 
same name from Ysseldune, the down of the Yssel, the 
ancient name of the river of Wells which fell into the 
Fleet river. In the “Tournament of Tottenham,” written 
according to Warton in some part of the reign of Henry 
VIII. we find the name spelt Hisselton : 


“ Hither came all the men of that countray, 
Of Hisselton, of Highgate, and of Hacknay.” 


a version which may possibly account for the aspirations 
of many cockneys of modern times. 


From earliest times Islington seems to have stood amidst ex- 
tensive open fields, the resort of shepherds and graziers, The 
church stood in a field on the highest part. of the town, and not 
far from the woods. It was de teated to St Mary, and was eon- 
sidered to be of very ancient date; some imagining that there 
had been a church there from the Saxon times. When the old 
structure was pulled down to erect the present one, in 1751, it 
was in a very ruinous state, but the tower was 80 strongly 
cemented as to require gunpowder to rend it to pieces. Of the 
church more anon—our present concern is with the sen fields. 
“ Sach was the jealousy of the inhabitants of London of encroach- 
ments, and being couped up in inclosures, that in 1514, finding 
themselves grieved with the inclosures of the common fields 
about Islington, Hoxton, Shoreditch, aud other places near the 
city, whereby they could not be at liberty to exercise their 
bows, nor other pastimes in those fields, as aforetime they had 
been accustomed, they assembled themselves one morning, and 
went with spades and shovels unto the same fields, and there, like 
diligent workmen, so bestirred themselyes, that within a short 
apace all the hedges about those towns were cut down, and the 
ditches filled. The King’s Counsail coming to the Grey Friars to 
understand what was meant by this, were so answered by the 
Mayor and Counsail of the citie, that the matter was dismlesed ; 
and so when the workmen had done their work, they came home 
in quiet manner, and the fields were never after h * 

Down to Charles IL's time, little enclosure round London, and 
especially on its north side, seems to have taken * Lord 
—*2*8 says: “ Whoever examines the maps of London which 
were published towards the close of the reign of Charles IL, will 
see that only the enclosure of the present capital still existed. The 
town did, just as now, fade by imperceptible degrees into the 
country. On the north cattle fed, the sportsman wandered with 
dogs and guns over the site of the borough of Marylebone, and 
over far the greater part of the space now covered by the boroughs 
of Finsbury and of the Tower Hamlets. Islington was almost a 
solitude ; and poets loved to contrast its silence and repose with 
the din and turmoil of the monster London.” 

The word monster shows that Macaulay had Cowley in his 
mind on this occasion: 

Methinks I see 

The monster London laugh at me; 

I should at thee too, foolish city, 

But let thy wicked ones from out thee go, 
And all the fools that court thee so, 
E’en thou who dost thy millions boast, 

A village less than Islington will grow, 

A solitude almost. 

We find, by an Order in Council, of Sept. 6, 1666, issued 
immediately after the great fire in this same reign, that the fields 
about Islington were crowded with the thousands of people who 
had fled out of the burning city with what of their effects they 
could save. John Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary’ on Sept, 5, says: “ The 

re inhabitants were dispersed about St George’s Fields and 
oor Fields, as far as Highgate, and several miles in circle, some 
under tents, some under miserable huts and hovells, many without 
& rag, or any necessary utensils, bed or board, who from delicate- 
nésse, riches, and early accommodations in stately and well- 
furnished houses, were now reduced to extremest misery and 
poverty.” 

The locality called Battle Bridge appears to owe its name 
to a traditionary battle fought there between the Romans 
and the British under Boadicea. Tacitus describes the spot 
as locum arctis faucibus et a ee silva clausum ; and 
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s who t a ion of their lives in Isli n, we 
jie aa mention the poets Collins, Goldsmith, and Rogers, 
Halley the astronomer, Oruden, the author of the ‘Concor- 
dané,’ Daniel Defoe, and last, but not least, the genial, 
kindly Charles Lamb, who dwelt 86 long in his cottage on 
the banks of the New River, with his afflicted sister, and 
received there as constant visitors Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Talfourd, Barry Oornwall, and other 
foremost men of the age. The mineral wells at Islington 
were once very celebrated, and this we get the name 
“ Sadler’s Wells.” A Song desériptive of that spot, and 

blished about 1745, says : 
* Herds dry herbage gréen, - 
And bleating flocks, are sporting seen ; 
While Phebus with his brightest rays 
The fertile soil doth seem to praise ; 
And zephyrs with their gentlest pales, 
Breathing more sweet than flowery vales, 
Which give new health, and heat repells, 
Such are the joys of Sadler’s Wells. 
We cannot, however, take our leave of the northern 
suburbs without glancing at a curious old sign, ‘“‘ The Red 
Cap,” which abounds there. But it is not entirely confined 
to the northern suburbs of London, since we find John 
Bunch mentioning “the merry dancings we had at ‘ Mother 
Red Cap’s’ in Back-lane, Dublin’”’ ; and Tomlin tells us that 
there was a ‘Red Oap”’ near Coleshill, Warwickshire. 
Mr Howitt’s volume is throughout thoroughly readable 
and interesting, and we can cordially recommend it as a 
pleasant and genial companion for the leisure hour. 








Lectures on Literature and Art, delivered in the Theatre 
of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, in the Years 
1867 and 1868, Dublin : William McGee. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 


This is the fifth annual volume of lectures delivered at 
the Dublin College of Science. The subjects are mostly 
of a highly intellectual character, and display in their 
treatment the fine analytical powers of the lecturers. The 
later English poets appear to be the most favourite themes, 
and the earnest and affectionate spirit with which they are 
approached is well calculated to lead students to a more 
profound and searching examination of their distinctive 
qualities and beauties, Three of the lectures we may 
select for special notice, as exhibiting in a very high degree 
the advance of philosophical inquiry: “The Poetry of Sir 
Walter Scott,” by the Rev. J. H. Jellett, B.D.; “The 
Mystery of Life and its Arts,” by John Ruskin, D.O.L. ; 
and oie Tennyson and Mr Browning,” by Bdward Dowden, 
A.M. The six remaining lectures are not of so profound 
a tendency, although distinguished by much ability and 
research. 

In dealing with the poetry of Sir Walter Scott, Professor 
Jellett. has endeavoured to fix, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, the true position it is entitled to hold in the estima- 
tion of the present generation. Of late years there has 
been a growing depreciation of Scott as a poet, which may 
be traced to a law almost invariable in its action, but diffi- 
cult of explanation. During his lifetime Scott was sub- 
jected, in an eminent degree, to the most extravagant 
laudation, chiefly the result of a certain originality of style 
which passed for the spontaneous outpouring of the highest 
genius. When men’s minds had become habituated to the 
innovation, and more fitted to estimate its true worth, a 
reaction took place, the injustice of which was propor- 
tionate to its violence—that which was once consi as 
the sublimity of poetry was now regarded as only tolerable 
verse. The same feeling has more or less influenced 
judgment in the case of Byron, Southey, and others. But 
although Scott is by no means entitled to a place in the 
foremost ranks of poetry, he is undoubtedly deserving of 
the title of poet (a distinction which some have denied 
him), and this is the view taken by the lecturer. Scott is 
not profound, is not metaphysical, is not sublime,—but he 
is graceful, truthful, and energetic. He is not a poet that 
a philosopher can brood over, but he is a poet that a plain 
mind can delight in; can reverence, and can love, Pro- 
fessor Jellett has some observations on this head that have 
much truthful foree : 


The approval, which the uneducated man bestows, is valuable, 
because it comes from his heart, not from his head. The tribute 
which a rude ern od 9a to the genius of the ancient bard—a 
tribute which legions of succeeding critics have vied with each 
other in justifying, deserves our highest respect, just because it 
was not criticism—because it found expression, not in metaphysical 
analysis, but in the starting tear—in the kindling eye—in the 
burst of irrepressible enthusiasm. “They could not tell why they 
applauded.” No, indeed. they could not; but each man in that 
multitude could feel that the minstrel had touched his heart ; and 
in the thrill which was awakened there, he could feel, too, that 
that minstrel was a poet. 

And therefore, when we sit in jadgment upon the poetry of 
Walter Scott, we have no right to forget the practical verdict 
which has been prononneed already. Still less have we a right to 
discredit that verdict, because a very large proportion of the jurors 
know little of the principles of criticism. If those poems have 
found their way to the hamblest class—if the simple lovers of 
nature have, in imagifiation, revelled in the glories of Loch 
Katrine—if boys have pored with rapture over the battle-scene in 
‘‘ Marmion,” their judgment is scarce less valuable, because “ they 
admire without knowing why.” 


In treating in detail the metrical romances of Scott, the 
lecturer finds no reason to disagree with the verdict usually 
pronounced as to their degrees of merit, that is, ‘The Lady 
of the Lake,’ first ; ‘Marmion,’ second; and the ‘Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ third; and he points out with critical 
acumen the distinctive features of each poem, and its claim 
to admiration, Of another effort of Scott’s poetical genius, 
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present opinion—Mr Jellett expresses a very high odusina: 
tion, considering that had, such care been devoted to 
the versification as was bestowed on the ‘Lay,’ it would 
have been placed at the head of Scott’s poetical works ; 
and in this opinion we feel bound to concur. A great 
deal of explanatory care is lavished on the characters that 
figure in the poems; they are separated into what the 
lectarer calls portraits and representative characters, 
which means they are — in 4 truer critical light. We 
should recommend a careful perusal of Professor Jellett's 
lecture, equally to the lovers and detractors of Scott as a 
poet; to the former as affording a clear insight into his 
value as a priest of nature, and to the latter as explaining 
away many seeming shortcomings which a superficial 
examination is likely to detect. The concluding remarks 
are very pertinent : : 
Would that we could banish from the world of poetry an exclu- 
siveness which hides from é¢ach of ts so much real beauty. Why 
should a worship be here so sectarian, which is in painting so 
truly catholic. Raphael, Teniers, Salvator Rosa—who does not 
feel how different are the emotions which these names evoke ; yet 
who will deny to each one of them the title of a great painter. 
Not alone in a “Transfiguration,” or a “Holy Family,” have we 
learned to trace the inspired hand of genius. We can read it 
upon the rocks which Salvator has led with outlaws—even in 
the ale-house which Teniers has filled with Dutch boors. Why 
should out poetic vision be more limited. Why can we not admire 
—worship P you will, the gehias of Wordsworth, or of Tetinyson, 
withont being blind to the glories of Byron, or of Scott? 


Mr John Ruskin’s lecture on the “Mystery of Life and 
its Arts” can scarcelybe regarded as a lecture in the secular 
acceptation of the word; it must rather be looked upon in 
the light of a sermon—and as grand a sermon as was ever 
preached by human tongue, There is a strain of the 


dee melanchol —— it throughout; and the 
jaa na sense of — -dejection evident in every phrase 
would appear almost reprehensible to one instructed only 
in the triumphs of Mr Ruskin’s career and unacquainted 
with his iar depth of feeling on certain subjects. In 
his o g sentence Mr Ruskin refers with sorrow to that 
gift of which most men 80 efivy him the possession—his 
marvellous power of word-painting—and expresses his 
—— that the power is passing away. Of this lack, 

owever, we see no signs in the present lecture. His con- 
nection with Turner, and his efforts in the cause of Art, are 
mentioned in touchingly pathetic terms, and he laments 
again and again the want of genuine artistic appreciation 
in England. The true bent of his observations, however, 
is plainly and simply the Mystery of Life—the intense 
apathy of us all with regard to futurity. Incidentally he 
refers in glowing terms to Art and the stern necessity to strive 
after something higher and purer than heretofore, and, above 
all, the positive need of hard, uncompromising work, in the 
right direction. And then the doleful burden of his song is 
heard again, and like the wise King of Israel, he finds “all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.“ He looks to Homer, to 
Dante, to Shak to Milton, for instruction and direc- 
tion in, the t m of life, and he av ** 
infinitely sad and unsatisfying—the ts who sang 0 
heaven have told him their dreams ; tas pools who sang of 
earth have chanted dirges and words of despair. He turns 
to Berg: ten, to men of business and activity, and he 
finds in them nothing but selfishness and avarice, worldli- 
ness and greed. And finally he turns to labour—to hewers 
of wood and drawers of water—to men whose deeds are 
good though their words may be few—men whose lives are 
serviceable be they néver so short ; and here he does receive 
a lesson, but a lésson that can only be learned by joining 
them, by wor! with them. So it is with Art: it mus 
not be talked about, it must be worked at. So it is with 
life : it must not be dreamed over, it must be laboured for. 
This is the grand mora] of Mr Ruskin’s lecture, taught in 
that beautiful stream of English that ever flows so harmo- 
riper Gro his lips—the necessity of work, the sacredness 
0 te 


“ it with thy might,” 2 have been myriads upon 


myriads of human creatures who have obeyed this law—who have 
put every breath and nerve of their being into its toil—who have 
devoted every hour, and exhausted every faculty—who have be- 
2 ed their unaccomplished thoughts at death — who being 


have yet spoken, f memory, and strength of ex- 
ample, And, at tat has eth this. fight ‘of humanity accom- 
plished, in six t yeats of labour and sorrow? What has 


it done? Take the three chief occupations and arts of men, one 
by one, and oognt their achievements. Begin with the first—the 
lord of them all—agriculture, Six thousand years have passed 
since we were set to till the ground, from which we were taken. 
How much of it is tilled ? How much of that which is, wisely or 
well? Why, in the very centre and chief garden of Europe— 
where the two forms of t Christianity have had their fortresses 
—where the noble Catholics of the Forest Cantons, and the noble 
Protestants of Vatdois Valleys, have maintained, for dateless ages, 
their faiths and liberties—there the unchecked Alpine rivers yet 
run wild in devastation; and the marshes, which a few hundred 
men could redee with 9 ear’s labour, still blast their helpless 
inhabitants into fever tdiotiam. That is so, in the centre of 
Eu ! Whilé, on the near coast of Africa, once the garden of 
the Hesperides, an Arab woman, but a few sunsets since, ate her 
child, for famine, And, with all the treasures of the East at our feet, 
we, in our own dominion, could not find a few grains of rice, fora 
people that asked of us no more; but stood by, and saw five hun- 
dred thousand of them perish of hunger. 

Then, after agriculiurs, the art of kings, take the next head 
of human arts—wea the art of queens, honoured of 
noble Heathen women. in the person of their virgin goddess— 
honoured of all Hebrew women, by the word of their wisest 
king—“‘ She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold 
the distaff ; she stretehcth out her hand to the poor. She is not 
afraid of the snow for her household, for all her household are 
clothed with searlet, She maketh herself covering of tapestry ; 





‘Rokeby ’—a work of comparatively slight estimation in| 


her clothing is silk and j . She maketh fine linen, an 
selleth it, crih girdles sa end merchisint.” What have 
we done in all of years with this bright art of 


Greek maid and Christian matron? ) 
*6 and have we jeorned to weave ? p not ov) 3 
ave been purple with ta , and every feeble breasi 
fenced with sweet ps! sor from the ech ? at we dc 
Our fingers are too few, it seems, to twist together some 


covering for our bodies. We set our streams to work for us, and 
choke the air with fire, to turn our — —— ⏑—— are we 


yet clothed? Are not the streets of the capitals of Europe foul 
with sale of cast clouts and rotten ponte the * of 





by “seed sweet children left in wretchedness of disgrace, while, with 


etter honour, nature clothes the brood of the bird in its nest. 

the suckling of the wolf in her den. And: does not phon ters 
snow robe what you have not robed, and shroud what you have not 
shrouded ; and every winter’s wind bear tp to heaven its wasted 
souls, to witness against you hereafter, by the voice of their Christ 
—‘ I was naked, and ye clothed me not? 

Lastly—take the Art of Building—the strotigest—prondest— 
most orderly—most enduring, of the arté of man; that, of which 
the produce is in the sirest manner acctmalative, tnd need fot 
perish, or be replaced ; but if once well done, will stand more 
strongly than the unbalanced rocks—more Poreeey than the 
crumbling hills. The art which is associated with all civic pride 
and sacred principle; in which men record theit powér—satisty 
their enthusiasm—make sure their defence—define make dear 
their habitations, And, in six thousand years of building, what 
have we done? Of the greater part of all thatskill and stren 
no vestige is left but fallen stones, that encumber the fields an 
impede the streams. But, from this waste of disorder, and of 
time, and of rage, what is left to us? Constructive and progres- 
sive creatures, that we are, with ruling brains, and forming hands, 
capable of fellowship, and thirsting for fame, can we not contend, 
in comfort, with the insects of the forest, or, in achievement, with 
the worm of the sea. The white surf rages in vain against the 
ramparts built by poor atoms of scarcely nascent life, bat only 
ridges of formless ruin mark the places where once dwelt our 
noblest multitudes. The ant and the moth have cells for each of 
their young, but our little ones lie in festering heaps, in homes 


that consume them like graves, and night night, from the 
corners of our streets, rises up the ery of the hotheless—“I was 
a stranger, and ye took me not in.” 

The whole lecture is a noble a to the better sympa- 


thies of our nature, to oar charities, our sensibilities, and 
our reason. Art is introduced rather as a foil to the other 
matter than for any serious of Art instruction, 
although what little is said is valuable in on. 

Had many of our preachers the powerful earnestness, 
the bland persuasiveness, and deep eloquence of Mr Ruskin, 
we should expect to see a more sensible result of Ohurch 
effort in the minds and manners of our le. 

The fine analytical Essay of Professor Dowden, on Mr 
Tennyson and Mr Browning, is extremely valuable to all 
students of these, the two foremost, 
day. The lecture is —18 after the method so 
fully pursued by M. Sainte-Beuve in his Essay on : 
and Ghénier, and instead of deali ng simply with the 
powers, style, and scope of the two English masters, he 
considers them as the centres of two systems of thought, 
alike in tendency but diverse in action, Tennyson he 
regards as the poet of order, el age as the poet of 
enthusiasm. Tennyson is the advocate of human progress, 
slow, orderly, and gradual,—his calm relianoé on, the 
Inevitable lifting him above the common dejections of 
men, and his dream of the future untroubled by doubt or 
despair. Browning is a believer in human progress, but 


rogress wrought out by passions and aspirations, by joy 
8 


5 


opes, and sorrows. Tennyson's ideal hero ia 
blameless, dutiful, full of self-knowledge —* 
Browning's of manhood scorns sibmi 
—* 2 — itd bo hi 
passions that the limits of time 
scientific , each méchanical —** 
with triumphatit song by Tentiyson ; 
of — aré valued only 
ht into the full light beyond. Tet 
patriot is one who thoughtfully atid y carri 
matred plan fn prime of age ; B 
thies aré with the passionate im Of 
legislator whose aspirations for freedom ate spontan 
and true. With these bases for his ay, 
Dowden proceeds to a close examination of 
the poets, to discover in what imannet the great themes of 
God, natiire, genius, art, ard love,—have been 
Sihongh bet elptoned) that there iin Proesoe Dow. 
al h not d, that there r Dow- 
den’s mind a d sympathy with the etithusiastic than 
with the calculat 4 hilosophy,—and, we miay say, with 
the radical than with the conservative feeling. He some- 
times decided views on Tennyson's philosophy, 
bat he always speaks with thought and jadgment: · 
I do venture to say that, if passion may degrade itself to 


uhworthy objects, ot warp the operation of certain of our powe 
by cubile — 32⸗ calt-oapertti ates, and 
so-called obedience to duty, may descend to a mere trade, a gross 
and obvious mechanism, agreeable to the lethargy of our hature 
because it relieves us from any unexpected summons of onion 
emotion, and from the difficult casuistry of the higher spirit of 
justice. The Duty before whom flowers laugh in t eir beds, an 
through whom the most ancient Heavens fre fresh and strong, is 
a living One whose countenance changes for ever with new 
thoughts and feelings, whose limbs are instinct with the opm of 
joy, and whose heart can never be represented in a formula. 


But it appears tous that although Browning's philosophy 
is more attractive, more enthtalling, and we feel‘ almost 


tempted to say more noble, yet we think that Tennyson's 
is 9* and more practical. To thoughtfal men whose 
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all| high passions have been tempered by knowledge of the 


world, and chastened by experience of life, we should com- 
mend the study of Browning ; but into the hands of our 
youths, to whom the harsh, unyielding judgment of men is 
yet unknown, we should place the sweet conscientious pages 
of Tennyson, 

Did our space permit 


we could refer with pleasure to 
some of the other lectures in this yolume, 


especially to the 
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. John P. Mahaffy’s Essay on the “ Social at 
of the Ancient Greeks,” to the Rey. E. Whately’s “ ysis 
of Romeo and Juliet,” and to the Bishop of Derry’s 
“Specimen of a Translation of Virgil.” 





MAGAZINES FOR MAROH. 
( Continued.) 
Florid and flippant, No. 3 of Under the Orown arrests 
attention conspicuously among the remainder of its con- 
temporaries left us for brief notice. Messrs Ross and 


Olarke —2. command of the semi-cynical style of 
conversati lish that has come to be much favoured 
in boarding-schools and drawing-rooms of late. The 


London story of “Little France,’ which these ingenious 
and industrious gentlemen have tasked themselves to tell, 
appears to us, however, to be but another of the many 
hopeless attempts at imitation of Dickens—without any 
of the master hand’s colour ; and utterly lacking his pathos. 
Mr Maclean’s epitome of English history, as far as it is 
concerned with the bi hy of Sir Thomas Seymour, 
to the death of t learned and virtuous King, 
ender of the Faith, Henry VIII. It would be well in 
future if the dates at the commencement of “ continua- 
tion” chapters were given, so as to obviate the necessity 
of reference to back numbers. Hereafter, too, this will be 
of use in the bound volumes of ‘Under the Crown.’ As 
yet little evidence has been given that our national 
will be much richer for the present biography. Without a 
word as to its birth , or how he came by it, the editor of 
‘Under the Crown’ favours us with a fugitive piece from 
the that wrote the ‘Collegians.’ It is humorous, 
and ghastly ; in colloquial Celtic English dialect ; 
all about the “ Cholera of 32.” Mr Boucicault may 
decide for us if this is really Griffin's : 

Paddy: “I thought to myself that the sickness was fairl 
—— nok us, ad. that, * it ‘ud be my — 
next. ‘That I mightn’t sin,’ siz I, ‘if I'll stay here any longer, to 
be sthruck with it like the rest ;’ and so up I goes, and axes the 
masther for my discharge. ‘Paddy,’ siz he, looken at me, blue, 
‘ are you goen to lave your ould masther that way?’ ‘How can 
I help it, your honour,’ siz I, ‘with the manner the sickness is 


m about? Sure .’tis a’most —* to whether that 
takes me off, or I take myself off,—but 'tis a di ah difference to 
me.’ 


Mr Fox Bourne furnishes a social science congress kind 
of paper on “ Prevention of Poverty.” He contends that 
“No man has a right to bring into the world children 
whom he cannot maintain.” If the poor could only be 
brought to see the force of the absurdly emasculated argu- 
ment upon which that dogma is based, there might be, 
Taploaitias’ olf chee a chance of their salvation. 
i emes for throwing fresh burdens upon 
the State, he Jooks rather to reorganised and rightly. 
directed private charity as the panacea for immediate relief 
of the present deplorable state of things, and to Malthu- 
sianism for what he wisely acknowledges to be the distant 
millennium of society without poor. 
Household Words puts forth a timely plea on behalf of 
a section of British reptiles just now waking up from their 
pr —* it —2* from —*8* in which 
men and little ve always these humble and 
harmless inhabitants of our island. The petitioner in their 
—2 deny that adders can and do bite, and that 
one 


= 


one of the remaining four complainants agai 
—— 
tions which constitute them “ —— or The 


bill of Peay t to have been presented in 1851 ; 
how it has og rye is a mystery which will 


be doubtless, as an added wrong by our lon 
oF a. eget of the woods and fields y te a 
petition from another order of ministers—ministers to 
women chiefly— inhabitants of fields (Spitalfields), 
comes to usin ‘Household Words.’ The counsel engaged 
to in the interests of these animals makes no attempt 
to from our view the obstinate tenacity with which 
his clients stick to their old haunts. He confesses that they 
would pel pr better as silk-weavers in Suffolk or Lanca- 
they are very much to blame that they insist 
upon toiling with the tools their grandfathers handled, 
to modern implements calculated to relieve 
the mais of the a tke unquestionably hard lot. If we 
aright, there are opulent mercers ready to 
hand in their transplanting, could they only be per. 
suaded to agree to the experiment; but on this point, and 
on that basieraam Bey gitar tools, such as the fly-shuttle, 
and how a wre creature, surrounded by his more 
offspring, with 10s. a week to live on, is to 
raise the funds necessary for their purchase, the petition 
——i im ferme “familiar to the ear as household 
The Oornhill is highly instructive on “ Military Adminis- 
* ——— — — 
——— nerntadrraby © Brothas Aces 
n as com y subject to the control 
bs. Parliament. But, asks the ———— if the head of 
is it army is to be immediately responsible to Parliament, 
fore with eable that Parliament will be tempted to inter- 
— guite out of the reach of amar tm 


of the ———— 


urther on, referring to a different bran 

rome. and audacious civilians in 
: A ve dared to hint at reform- 
ing; ‘‘is it not,” asks the writer, “consistent with all expe- 


rience that promoti by merit does involve more or less a 
degree of favouritism?” Of course it does. Therefore, 
because, in the event of the head of the Horse Guards being 
made a subordinate of the War Office (as Sir E. Lugard 
and Sir H. Storks are subordinates), and the consequent 
fusion of two antagonistic offices in one department, we 
might introduce a new system of partisan preferences in 
the exercise of , let us be cautious how we meddle 
with the existing jumble of jobbing and muddling. In 
short, it would be better to leave what at least has hitherto 
stood for well alone. : 

In Saint James's Magazine we meet a fearless apologist 
for Mr Robertson, translator of School from the 
German. ‘Mr Robertson’s indebtedness to the German 
writer is so small, that he would only have done himself 
injustice by avowing it; the whole race of scribblers would 
have cried out at once, and set him down as a mere 
adapter.” We think Mr Robertson might pray to be saved 
from his friends, if this be the way in which they defend 
his reputation. For our own part, we honestly confess our 
regret that the play was not announced as an adaptation. 
Did the adapter of After Dark add to, or did he take 
away cubits from his literary stature, by the honourable 
admission of what he had gathered from an American 
contemporary # We thought at the time that the admission 
was superfiuous,—but we rejoice now that it was made. 

London Society, amongst other attractions, contains a 
paper on “ Days at the Crystal Palace,” written with great 
unction. Adverting to the over-learned music of Saturday 
concerts, the author says : 

I have sometimes wished that “a good piece were ended.” There 
is this excuse too at the Crystal Palace for such Gothic distaste 
of the subtle beauties of harmony—that surrounding objects and 
noises are wont to beckon away attention. I have sat through a 
symphony without being able to take my eyes from an inflated 
bladder-clephant, carried up from a toy-stall, by the specific 
levity of hydrogen gas, and pulled down again by a string 
abdominally attached to his form. Ninety-six ascents of this 
ludricrous paradox of airy bulk I counted, while the fiddles per- 
formed the never-ending still-beginning movements of Op. some- 
thing or other. Funny at first, but motsening by a 
were the phenomena of this flimsy elephant’s flight and down- 
ward return. . . . He was just about to make his ninety-seventh 
ascent when he was bought by a boy who had escaped from the 
reserved seats and the classical symphony. 

This extract is but a genial expression of a very preva- 
lent feeling, and Mr Manns and his directors, while joining 
in the fun of it, would do well to give heed to its purport. 
Newspaper readers who, from indisposition or inability, failed 
at the time to follow the lucubrations of “ own correspon- 
dents,” commissioned to report for the daily journals the 
incidents of the recent visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to the French Court, will find what they lost, with 


the compensatory addition of a good per-centage of not 
uninteresting gossip. 

The Student and Intellectual Observer relieves the 
weightier portion of his valuable cargo of information, by 
an antiquarian “history of womankind.” Quaint and 
curious, nay, sometimes highly amusing, are these records 
of the pastimes of our great-grandmothers many genera- 
tions removed, 


“ An Old Harrovian ”’ is the signature, or rather the pre- 
fix, to a brief but well-timed essay on “ Public School 
Training” in Britannia. The physical rather than the 
mental portion of the subject is treated. Without ven- 
turing to question the right or wrong of a system which 
secures no estimation to the boy who carries away 
all the prizes, but makes the captain of the cricket eleven 
an idol to be hs ae, yr the writer regards it as en- 
couraging to the brutal tyranny of force, which in his day 
was practised to a degree absolutely shocking. “ England,” 
says the essayist, “ has a right now to be proud of her 
public schools, . . . . but England may be prouder yet if 
masters will remember thut there is something more than 
learning, something more than the mere forms of religion to 
be taught; and if boys will remember that men are to be 
admired for something higher than skill in games, and for 
nobler qualities than mere good nature.” 

Mr W. M. Rossetti contributes an artistic paper to the 
Broadway, on “ Ruskin as a Writer on Art.” Mr Rossetti 
thinks that the influence of Ruskinism is fast dying out, 
and that consequently the pre-raphaelitism which it 
brought into fashion is likely to give place to natural art, 
harmonious colours, and undying “ things of beauty.” 

A paper of much interest will be found in the supple- 
ment to Good Words, from the pen of Mr Thomas Arnold, 
on “Mohammed and his Religion.” From his birth to 
his marriage with a rich widow, and forward from that 
favourable starting point to the end of his career in 631 
the principal events are chronicled. “Until the Christians 
get the upper hand,” says Mr Arnold, at the end of an elo- 
quent lament over the spread of Mohammedanism, “ real 
improvement is impossible, for the Moslem can no more 
change the character which his religion stamps upon him 
than the leopard his spots.” What is meant exactly b 
“ getting the upper hand,” perhaps we had better not 
inquire. 

‘Careful observers of the events of the day may turn 
with profit to a paper on the future of the Gospel in 
Spain in the pages of the Sunday Magazine. Its purport 
seems to be, while encouraging those who distress them- 
selves about the spiritual affairs of their neighbours to 
hope for great things in the Peninsula, to deprecate Spanish 
invasion by an army of missionaries. “ Spain herself,” says 
the writer, “must make her religious education ; and the 





men for this work are not wanting amongst her own sons.” 








MR CHARLES DICKENS'S READINGS, 


It is by a rare combination of great gifts that Mr 
Charles Dickens so eloquently interprets the creations of 
his own brilliant imagination. To form the beings who 
have become-as familiar to the whole civilised world as 
any living thing around us,—to teach them to speak a 

which never fails to touch a chord in the human 
heart and to call forth tears and laughter at command, and 
to represent in his own person their action in all the infi- 
nite varieties of gentleness and crime and sorrow, rude 
humour and deep pathos, is a triumph of genius sufficient 
to justify the homage which is paid to him by such audi- 
ences as crowd St James’s Hall to hear his “ Farewell 
Readings.” Readings indeed they are not; Mr Dickens 
has, it is true, a dumb prompter before him, in the shape 
of an open book, but the words flow from his lips as spon- 
taneously as when they first sprung from his brain, and 
with each changing scene, face, or feeling there is a 
change of voice, expression, and feature, marvellous 
to behold. Mr Dickens bows to his audience and dis- 
appears, and in his place there is seen, now the sturdy, 
good-hearted ‘‘ Boots at the Swan,” describing the adven- 
tures of the two little children who ran away to get 
married ; now the villanous Fagan, with his keen eyes and 
greedy face and voice, in which ferocity, cowardice, cunning, 
and cruelty are so perfectly blended ; suddenly, a second 
character appears on the stage, and the brutal Sykes 
stands confronting the Jew; in a little while the scene 
changes to the housebreaker’s den, as he bids the wretched 
Nancy arise from her bed, and she kneels before him, plead- 
ing, with glimpses of womanly feeling and a holier nature 
breaking through vice and degradation, till he clenches his 
armed hand and, while the audience avert their eyes, strikes 
down the upraised face. We are glad when the curtain 
falls, for the glaring eyes of the corpse, terrifying even to 
the ruffian who had never known fear, are hideous to 
behold ; and again, it is a relief when the final scene is 
over, and the housebreaker’s best friend—the dog, whom 
we all know—failing to alight on the shoulders of his dead 
master, falls crushed almost at our feet. 

We next find ourselves amid a crowd of women with 
Mr Pecksniff under Mrs Gamp’s windows, and by-and-by 
she appears, with her umbrella and pattens, in the flesh, 
and talks to us with that snuffle in her voice which we 
have all imagined but never heard before; and upon an 
inner stage Mrs Harris appears, and the ghost of the 
departed Gamp, and we are introduced to Mr Mould the 
undertaker and his “ ansome pardner,” and then again all 
disappear from the scene, and Mr Charles Dickens, with his 
fine genial face and a flower in his button-hole, stands be- 
fore us sipping a glass of water, just as if he had never 
left the spot. 

When all was over, and we returned to the realities of 
life, it occurred to us that it was very doubtful whether we 
should ever leave the spot. It was a most decorous throng 
that slowly moved from the benches to the one exit, and 
all asked themselves what would be the result, not of a 
fire,—that would only be slow roasting to death,—but of 
a panic? The Lord Chamberlain, who has a perfect right 
to talk about the costume of the Ladies of the Ballet, has, 
we believe, no jurisdiction over St James’s Hall, but it is 
surely somebody's duty to take care that such places of 
entertainment are so constructed as to afford a chance of 
escape to at any rate a proportion of the audience in the 
event of a not impossible accident. The fact that among 
the hundreds of men and women who crowded the Hall on 
Tuesday night there were several Bishops, at least one 
Cabinet Minister, and no end of Peers of all degree, should 
surely suffice to call attention to this great defect. 








THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The first floral exhibition of this Society in the season 
is sure to call together a goodly number of amateurs and 
savants in horticultural science, and they were rewarded 
on Saturday last with a view of one of the best displays 
the Society has yet made. Notwithstanding the want of 
sunshine, and the late frosty weather, which might have 
been supposed to have materially retarded floral develop- 
ment, the hyacinths have rarely been finer, and we believe 
the judges had some difficulty in deciding between con- 
tending claims of merit in this respect. Mr W. Paul of 
Waltham Cross, was, however, awarded the first prize in 
one series for eighteen distinct kinds, the second prize 
falling to Messrs Cutbush of Highgate, while in another 
class this order was reversed. Paul also won the first 
place for a new jonquil, “Her Majesty,” which attracted 
considerable attention. The tulips were hardly of the same 
degree of merit, The vagaries of the climate have probably 
to answer for this; but in crocuses and cyclamens the 
standard of merit was fully sustained. Messrs Paul and 
Son have achieved a reputation for their production of 


Y | roses, and their truly magnificent display on this occasion 


enhances that reputation still more. 

A large and aristocratic assembly, notwithstanding the 
intensity of the weather, were attracted to the féte, 
amongst whom were Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cambridge, Countess Grey, &c. 





The usual Passion Week performance of The Messiah by 
the National Choral Society at Exeter Hall will be given on 
Monday next. Miss Arabella Smyth, Miss Palmer, Mr 





ute and Mr Sims Reeves are the principal vocalists 
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FINE ARTS. 


The exhibition of 150 works from one hand is not often 
to be seen in one room. That number of “Sketches and 
Studies,” by the late E. H. Wehnert, is now on view at 
No. 53 Pall Mall, and will fully repay a studious visit. 

Many of these so called ‘‘ Sketches and Studies” are 
highly-finished pictures, lent, for the purpose of exhibition, 
by their fortunate possessors. Many, also, are mere outlines 
and rough notes of larger design ; but all are highly 
interesting, and display in a very favourable light the 
industry, advancement, and conscientiousness of the artist, 
whose premature demise is a loss among losses. 

The “sole object” of the exhibition is said to be “ doing 
honour to the memory of an early and very esteemed 
member” of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 
We learn, however, that it will afford an opportunity for 
purchase, here and there, of which collectors will do well 
to avail themselves. 

Wehnert’s first exhibited picture, “The Death of Hippo- 
lytus,” was painted, when he had reckoned barely seventeen 
years of life, in a garret near Leicester Square; but in 
despite of that early success and subsequent energetic study, 
indomitable perseverance and infinite prodigality of produc- 
tiveness, Fortune did not favour the living artist although 
Fame attends upon his memory. At one time, indeed, he 
found so little favour and patronage in London, that he 
took up his abode in Jersey, and supplemented his employ- 
ment as a teacher of drawing, by giving lessons in French, 
Italian, and German, of which languages he was thoroughly 
master. For years he was reduced to the necessity of 
illustrating books to order, for the sake of bread ; but 
the innate liberality of his disposition found him ever ready 
to relieve distress, afford encouragement, and give kindly 
counsel to the fullest extent of his power. The children 
loved him without fearing, and that is a certain test of 
genial temperament, So much for the man: now for the 


painter. 

No. 14, “The Dinner at Page’s House,” from the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, is a striking work both as regards colour 
and grouping; but, as is too often the case in works on 
the subject, the “Fat Knight” is an exaggeration of 
obesity. Artists would do well to study from the living 
model, Mr Mark Lemon, who can play the part without 


stuffing. 

No. 21. A “Study of Juliet,” in pencil, is remarkable 
for power and passion, as well as for grace and sweetness. 
Among the more ambitious themes we noted No. 29, 
“Caxton examining his first proof.” This a really great 


work, and displays in a rare degree the artist's mastery of 


vigorous drawing. 


No. 66. “Picciola”’ tells its story most poetically ; and 


No. 81. “The Death of Jean Goujon during the Massacre 


of St Bartholomew,” is only blemished by some excess of 


flaming colour; the same defect is also found in No. 83, 


ee Piazza di Venezia, Rome,” which is sufficiently warm to 
bring a flush to the face ; but here again nothing can excel 


the variety of grouping and the grace of attitude. 


Lack of space compels us to rest content with these 
brief indications of an exhibition which is in a very high 


degree meritorious, and well worthy of a careful visit. 





MUSIC. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Last Monday’s Popular Concert—almost, we regret to 
say, the last of Mr Arthur Chappell’s series for the winter 
season——was more than usually crowded, on account, no 
doubt, of its being given for the benefit of Madame Arabella 
Goddard, who has been so long and so deservedly a special 
favourite with the musical public. Before we advert to the 
details of the evening’s entertainment, we must remark on 
the evidently increasing and improving taste for good and 
classical music, which has been developed among us by the 
agency of such means of instruction as these and their 


kindred opportunities afford. 


There are many among the crowd of varied ranks in the 
crowded Hall, to whom we are accustomed to deny the pos- 
session of appreciative power; but the sustained attention, 
the eager earnestness of desire to catch the combinations 
of music and the meaning it conveys, are here exhibited in 
a most remarkable degree. None who have attended these 
gatherings will gainsay what we say, when we venture on 
the assertion that instead of writing or playing down to 
the appreciation of a comic song or a pretty polka, those 
who have the power to produce will find the faculty of per- 
ception among thousands who, while they are offered the 

ectation of Bosh, would far more willingly accept the 


better choice. 


The hundreds whose attentive and unwearied stillness, 
during long movements of Mozart, Beethoven, and other 
great masters, would let you hear a pin drop, give “ con- 
firmation strong as proof of Holy Writ” to this assertion. 
They come an hour before the concert opens, struggle for 
place, and keep it and enjoy it; unlike many in better 
places who, perhaps, go because they think it proper to 

set an example” and assume the virtue of perceptive 


feeling if they “ have it not.” 


We must echo the complaints that have been made to 
* Arthur Chappell, with regard to people who arrive 
- late, for it is exceedingly annoying, when one is anxiously 
trying to catch every note of some beautiful movement, to 


boots, not to speak of audibly 
where and how the un 

to seat themselves. 

The concert of Monday was opened with Schubert’s 
viola, and violoncello, | effect. 


whispered arguments as to 
ladies and gentlemen are 


for two violins, 
ectly rendered by Herr Joachim, 

ve, and Signor Piatti. 
ten to an intimate friend, the 


Quartet in A minor, 
which was, of course, 
Herr L. Ries, Mr H. ; 
what he says in a letter writ 
painter Leopold 
posed this quartet 
mentally and physically ; 


Kiipelweis~r, Schubert seems to have com- 
when he was intensely depressed, both 
a want of faith in 
oubt, by ill-health, 
and the fact of being almost hidden from 
the colossal genius of Beethoven, who 
height of his glory and success, The 
sadness and beauty of the first allegro of the 
enhanced by the viola accompaniment, 
in that, as well as in the andante 
melody of the latter melting away into 
tion. The minuet was charm- 
ant, and resolving 
with a movement 


and also feelin 
red greatly, no 
want of means, 
sight, as it were, by 


quartet was greatly 
which was beautif 
that followed,—the 
nothingness at its termina 
ingly quaint, 
into A major in 
like the chime o 
the sadness of the 
pared us for the piquan 
movement of which was 
wonderful and endless variety; being 
by a bar of total silence occasionally, and termin 
of dominant and tonic. 

that indisposition prevented Miss Annie 
and thereby de- 
is Sylvia?” but 
gele, who sang 
though with 
d diminuendo 


on the domin 
the trio, which began 

f bells. They both formed a contrast to 
first allegro and the andante, and pre- 
cy of the last allegro, the delicious 
carried through to the finale with 
made more effective 


commencing 


the simple chords 
We regretted 

Edmonds from making her appearance, 
priving us of that beautiful 
her place was ably filled by Miss Elena An 
Schubert's “ Addio” with great expression, 
not sufficient smoothness—the crescendo an 
being rather too sudden. 


song, “‘ Who 


uded with Beethoven’s Grand 
for the pianoforte alone, played by 
Goddard with wonderful correctness 
one, if not the most difficult of 
calculated to try to the utmost 
st, it was not astonish- 
f it was followed 


Sonata in B flat, 
Madame Arabella 
and execution. It being 
Beethoven’s sonatss, and 
powers of even a first- 
ing that Madame Goddard's 
by tremendous applause. 
A Sonata in @ minor, by 
played by Signor Piatti, with 
by Mr Benedict, 
great pleasure. 
glides, without any pause 
followed by a largo of 
up with another merry 
time to six quavers in a bar affords a 
to all the movements that preced 
“ Rock me to Sleep” was nicely 
gele; and the concert concluded 
hoven’s Sonata in A, for pianoforte 
Madame Goddard and Herr J 
was charming; but we must parti 
sndante, with variations, exquisitely delicate, 
ormers—the 
icited compelling them to pause be- 
of the variations, to allow time for the 
oddard seemed to play 
; her shakes 
for their clearness 
y noticed how well she accom- 
panied when the violin took the principal part— 
doing so being one in which solo pianists 
excel. Altogether we had a thoroughly en 
and are only sorry these concerts are s0 soon comin 


Marcello, for the violoncello, 
pianoforte accompaniment 
second part, and gave us 


commenced the 
c adagio, which 


It begins with a patheti 
, into a charmingly joyous 
full, sustained melody, winding 
allegro, in which the change of 
fascinating contrast 
Benedict’s very 


iss Elena An 


the whole of which 
cularly notice a lovely 


applause which th 
tween one or two 
expression of feeling. Madame G 
with more spirit than im her pian 
and scales were 
cacy; and we 


do not always 
joyable evening, 





In calling attention to 
new music of very varied character, 
apply the principles of oratory 
Commencing with 4 
facts, we shall rise, by crescendo movement, 
high interest and merit, 
which may excite the im 
and touch the heart. 

Thus, then, we begin with a “ Fan 
timental " on five little airs, including 
gers," which any ten little fingers of 
acquaintance with the keys of the pian 
While this class of music finds its 
A. Mullen will probably write down to its leve 
Williams, of Paternoster Row, find his advantage 
ducing it. Far more useful and acceptable i 
easy instructions for the piano, 
carefully graduated in the scale of com 
The verbal directions are clear and precise, an 
idea that Mr Mullen would prove an able oral teacher. 
work, like that previously mentioned, is pub 


tasia, Comic and Sen- 
“Ten Little Nig- 
the most slender] jy the relation of agents to the sitting mem 


o will find easy of j 
Mr | declared the election void, o 


illustrations, 
ive difficulty. | Bourke duly elected, no general corrupt practices having been 
d suggest the| proved to exist in the borough. 


with copious 


We now come to a touch of the ornate. 
The Chopin Waltzes, by Henri de Villiers (Cramer and Co.), 
prettiest title-page we remember 


present to the view the very é 
playing through the inner pages 


to have seen ; indeed, after 
we revert with renewed rleasure to the exterior. 


The same remark ies with equal force to 


2 of Recollections of the Rhine, arranged b 
(Metzler and Co.) Two views of the g 
exceptional value to the music they 


en Glover 
historical | the Church Estates 





pon in 3,043 cases, 
Stewart.) with amounting to 11,405,000! 


Fantaisie on Oberon, E. Sauerbrey. (Duff 


be disturbed by the rustling of dresses and creaking of 


A sound musician working on such themes as Weber's great 
work supplies, cannot fail to produce a satisfactory result ; 
and here is an instance of ingenious avoidance of much 
practical difficulty, together with tasteful choice and brilliant 


Ar E. L. Hime comes next with Der Freischiite in hand 

(Duff and Stewart). His work, like the preceding, is devoid 

of the exaggerated mechanical obstacles too often found to 

stand in the way of extended popularity. 

Oft in the Stilly Night, Edouard de Paris (Duff and 

Stewart), shows graceful appreciation of a graceful theme. 

The fascinating frivolities of Offenbach are cleverly 

treated by F. Boscovitz, who bows at the throne of the 

Grande Duchesse of Gerolstein, introduced by Boosey and 

Go. The same publishers have produced a Tarentelle 

styled Impatience, by George Forbes. The piece is well 

described by the title, for it has the spirit in it that sets 

the feet going as ready for a dance. 

Brise du Soir, by Charles Loret (Cramer and Co.), is the 
sixth of aseries by the same composer, whose work displays 
much delicate fancy expressed in a highly artistic manner. 
We recommend this as an effective drawing-room piece to 
those who have something more of musical feeling than 
nimble fingers merely can express. 

Agnes Zimmerman is not alone a brilliant executant but 
also a thorough musician, We have before us proof of this 
in a Gavotte in D major (Op. 14), a Tarentelle in O 
(Op. 15), and an arrangement of Bach’s Bourée in O 
(Novello, Ewer, and Co.). All these compositions evince 
mastery of the art and vigorous use of it. 

Désespoir, by Joseph Romano (Duff and Stewart), is 
aptly described as a morceau dramatique. It has a fair 
share of difficult situations and, so to speak, moving and 
pathetic incidents. An excellent piece for finger ends 
with a soul in them. 

Le Rapide, Galop Brillant, by E. Nollet (Cramer and 
Co.), is one of those things that take your breath away. 
Ten fingers on each hand and double joints to each finger 
are rare endowments ; and had it not been our good fortune 
to enjoy the acquaintance of a lady thus gifted, we should 
have given up M. Nollet in despair. It is indeed a piéce 
de resistance ; but masterful manipulation produces excel- 
lent effect, and whatever fatigue it may cause to the per- 
former the listener will feel none. 


We are now able to announce the publication of the Pro- 
gramme confirming our former announcement of the joint 
action of the Directors of the two opera establishments during 
the season, which is to commence on the 30th inst., at the 
Royal Italian Opera House. The name of Mdme Adelina 
Patti heads the list of ladies, and besides — of her 
fascinating impersonations of Rosina in [7 arbiere, Zerlina 
in Don Giovanni, Margherita in Faust, Maria in La * 
&e., we are promised that she will appear as Elvira in I 
Puritani, aa nah in Le Nosse di Fi (to the Countess 
of Malle Titiens), and as Caterina in L’ Etoile du Nord. 
Malle Lucca will again appear as the heroines of LD’ Africat 
Les Huguenots, La Favorita; and Mdlle Titiens is 
announced to te, for the first time, Fides in Meyer- 
beer’s opera P , and the Queen in Verdi's 
Carlos. The other transferences from Her Majesty's Opera 
include Mdlls Christine Nilsson, Ima di Murska, Sinico, and 
Scalchi. We miss the familiar name of Signor Mario from 
the list of tenors ; the Peineipele announced being Signori 
Tamberlik and Mongint. these, we are to haveS 
Naudin, Marino, i, Bulterini, Mr Lyall, and or 
Corsi (a first appearance). The list of baritones and basses 
includes the names of, Signor! riod Mr Santiey. Ihe 
i i onini, Foli , e 

eed the Royal Italian Opera will be led by Mr Car- 
rodus, who replaces M. Sainton, while the conductor will be 
ignor Arditi, instead of Mr Costa. ; 

Sterndale Bennett's Woman of Samaria, is to be per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace to-day. ‘ 
The first and second volumes of a Histoire Universelle du 
Thédtre, by M. Alphonse Royer, have appeared in Paris. The 


a considerable accumulation of' author has devoted fifteen years to the work, and it is to be 
we shall endeavour to 
the order of notice. 
dull and uninteresting— 
to subjects of 
and culminate in 4 perora 
agination, appeal to the feelings, 


completed in five volumes. 
e Gaulois gives unpleasant news concerning Mdme 


Patti at St Pe ure In playing in Don Pasquale she was 
suddenly taken ill obliged to leave the Theatre. 





ELECTION PETITIONS. 


Biacnsury.—Mr Justice Willes gave judgment with regard 
to this petition on Tuesday morning. dis frdship held that 
cases had been made out in which voters were discharged in 


consequence of their political opinions by — —*8 


J Feilden), and 
Henry Hornby and Mr 2* en) panne 


own costs. 
Ba. last Mr Justice Blackburn gave 
Hererorp.—On Monday te i 


his, Saoingn fa. case. —— are unsea 

ide is t its own : 

— — Wednesday last Mr Baron Martin declared Mr 
Costs to follow the event. 





OPENING OF THE SUEZ ——— 
The Official Journal Paris) of yesterday pu . 
ing tel ural Pacha to Nubar Pacha, dated Sera- 
peum, 18 : “I have just visited the lines of the Canal 
works, I have been at the first flow of the waters of 





EstaTEs the past year 
Tas Cuvrca ATES ‘ ~~ of 





agreed u 
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Imperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Mancu 15, 

On the motion of Lord GranviLtz, a Select Committee was 
appointed to consider facilities for the despatch of business, 
“especially in regard to the s of the two Houses. 

In Committee on the Habitual Criminals Bill an animated 
discussion arose, which lasted the whole evening, and in which 
many of their Lordships took part. 

Very few amendments were made, and in the end the Bill 
was reported, ' 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, Marc# 15. 
Mr W. E. Forsrer, in moving the second reading of his 
Endowed Schools Bill, entered into a long explanation of its 
_ ‘provisions, He justified legislation by quoting the opinion 
of the Commission that the worst education in the coun 


was that provided in the schools between the upper middle 
class and the elementary schools ne ay b vernment, 
The number of schools dealt with the , was about 


 3,000—viz., 782 grammar schools, and 2,175 foundations— 
mostly elementary—with a gross income of 592,600/., and a 
net income applicable to education of 340,000/., a sum which, 
if well bestowed, would have done much for education. But 
that these endowments were to a extent wasted Mr 
Forster showed by some startlin 5 svetetions from the Com- 
missioners’ Report, and he added that, though the good 
schools alone seemed to have taken alarm at his Bill, it was 
not aimed at them, but at the bad schools. The a 
ent for reform, however, was the proved certainty that 
whose an endowment did no it did positive harm; and 
he held that, if these se could not be reformed, they 
must be set aside altogether in considering educational mat- 
ters, By the proper utilisation of these endowments he 
While the number of boys educated would 


anticipated that, 
bo largely increased, the private propri schools would 
also be stimulated. The object he to have most at 


- heart was to open the benefits of these endowments not only 
to the lower middle classes, on whose claims Mr Forster 
| strongly insisted, but also to the —** classes, —2 — 
out in this, he contended, the intentions of the founders, an 
he explained how he would do this by making the admissions 
to the endowed schools depend, not on favour, but on com- 
itive examination. To prevent the rich seizing on the 
its of these reforms, the Bill would give power to classify 
these schools, and to fix the age at which the boys should 
leave. Among other objects of the Bill he mentioned the 
promotion of girls’ education, and the multiplication of day 
schools. The powers of the Court of Chancery and the Charity 
Commissioners would not suffice for these objects, and a 
special Commission would be necessary. The Commissioners 
would have no power of themselves to alter the foundation of 
a school ; they would schemes, and after due inquiry 
and consultation wit e school authorities, they would 
submit them to the Committee of Council. The Government 
of the day would then become responsible for the schemes thus 
framed, and, if they approved them, would lay them before 
Parliament, when they would become law if not objected to by 
either House within forty days. The establishment of a system 
of inspection would be until the reorganisation of the 
schools was complete, but a Council of Education would be 
appointed at once. The same privilege would be given to 
— schools and schoolmasters on putting themselves 
under similar conditions. Mr Forster reserved to the last 
the important announcement that he would consent to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, Se ibatia od 
defence of his principle as virtually carrying out the ideas of 
the founders, and the ideas of the past minister to 
the ideas of the future. 

Mr Beresvorv-Horz summed up the objections to the 
Bill, which must be considered the Select Committee. 
The absolute power of 
triumvirate,” as he called 
and he insisted 

n 


schemes for Ata An ey ae ought to be 
sufficient qualification for a , and pointed out 


that by examining all the sehools there was a risk of foster- 
« oram.” 


r Harpy, who offered his assistance to make the Bill 
efficient and , urged that the Commissioners should 
be named in the Bill, and the same t was repeated 
by Mr Howard and others. Mr Goldney held that if s0 
much power were left to the Government the principles on 
which they should act o to be defined more ly in the 
meting ett ots A eg a ne 2 in recom- 
mending an opportunity should ven to schools 
with which no fault could be found to frame’ schemes of their 

own. 

_ Mr Watrer objected to the short interval 
allowed for the consideration of the schemes 
and as a point for the Select 

as Repton, 
not be excepted from the 


Mr 8. Hitt ob to the stringent 
Commissioners, Mr Charleyjto the Abolition of 
and Mr es to the 


of forty days 


ttee, whether 
— and Uppingham might 


ven to the 

on of the powers 
Mr Lea, Mr Scourfiéld, and 
observatio 


of the , 
Mr Crawford, Mr Samuelson, 
Ar M’Laren also made some ns, and, after a 
ee Te — Bruce, the Bill was read a second 
time and ordered to be referred to a Select Committee. 
— — * Tests Bill was 
um 
Sir R. Patwer, who said that as, in 1 he had opposed 
the first introduction of — * to the Universiti’ fn 
—7 that the demand would not stop there—so now he 
_ Wou oppose this Bill (inevitable though he admitted. it to 
" be), if he believed that it would be subversive of the influence 
teaching of the University. 


, and authority of religion on the 
But on this point he fad changed his mind, and, holding that 
niversi 


. the di tion of religion from the 
would be a natior 
hate that effet. “The Cheisienie eae eee 
land character of Convotation, University, ard Colleges w: 
4 secured, not by tests, but by the statutes of the Universities 
and the Co open Bill * not in alter. 
- Nei morally was subseri 
- Peliable a segurity for the influence of religion on University 


| rapt Practices, was able to 


prac But thin that the — of main 
— 1p would clearly ex Lae adhe i 
e proposed to insert wo yen ry versities 
Fab Ot réligiod end learning, the necessity of maintain. 
Ee aon aise and also to add two clauses, one of which 
would contain an undertaking for all lay — pape’ 
teaching anything contrary to the Divine ot gta of Holy 


Scripture and the doctrines of the Church of England, 
r G. O. Monoax — the Bill, arguing that the 
Universities are national institutions, and not mere nurseries 
for the . To the present of tests he objected that 
—* the aréa of selection for University offices and 
excluded from University prizes half, and that not the least 
— t portion, of the ar 
YFAIR su e Bill by an appeal to the expe- 
rience of the Scotch Universities, where the abolition of tests 
had brought the Universities into closer sympathy with the 
ple without weakening their connection with the Church. 
He — the claims of Presbyterian to be admitted to the 
English Universities, and predicted for them a more vigorous 
life when these denominational barriers had been broken 
down. 

The Bill was also supported by Mr Fowxze, and opposed 
by Mr N — 

A motion to adjourn the debate was here made by Me 
Bekes¥orv-Hork, but defeated on a division by 251 to 75. 
A second motion was made by Mr Ratxzs, but ultimately 
the debate was resumed by 18 

Mr Harpy, who intimated that the O ition, after the 
important amendments given notice of by Sir R. Palmer, 
would not divide against the second reading, Mr Hard 
drew a gloomy picture of the confusion and discord w 
would be caused by the introduction of persons of different 

igions into the governing bodies, and defended the title of 
the Universities to their endowments, as derived from the 
original founders through the Reformation. The end of this 

licy would be the ion of the endowments, and the 
Diessatens would gain no benefit from the concession they 
sought. As to Sir R. Palmer's 22 did not 
seem to be acceptable to the supporters of the Bill, nor did he 
ex to be able to concur in them. 

WaAtrote# added that he, like Mr Hardy, would suspend 
his ition to the Bill until he had seen the amendments ; 
and the Soricrror-Genera_ intimated that he would yw to 
the first of the amendments, making it clearer that the Bill 
——— ——— 

niversit ; but the t, embodying 
an tive test, he could not accept. 

e Bill was then read a second time. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, Marcu 16. 
ane Cisclend) “Ball 322* on ine Common Law 
ill, which was ultimately passed through 
Committee, after some discussion. : 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Maron 16. 

Petitions were presented 

By Mr W. M. Torrens, from Clerkenwell, the 
we wo outlay under Sick Asylums Act; and from St 
Saviour’s Southwark, that the charge for artisans’ buildings 
should be fe out of the general rate. 

By Mr Morrison, from inhabitants of Middleton; by Mr 
A.perman Cowen, from the inhabitants of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyné—in favonr of Married Women’s Property Bill. 

By Captain Grosvenor, from the ratepayers of the 


of St Margaret’s and St Johns, against the incorpo- 
ration of those parishes with Keuleghinas district for the 
nt of their sick poor. 

Unig, praying that ao mush of He Metropolitan Poot Act 

n so much o etropolitan Poor Act 

Ssh — districts ‘might be —* that stépe mai at 

asylum ricts ight at 

once be taken to discouutenance the further progress of the 
costly known to be in contemplation. 

J reply to Mr Torsens, Mr Orwar said that a Bill for a 


and t law of extradition would be intro- 
tha Hauke of Loris, " 


orm 
— 1e@ 
r LagarHamM moved that the Select Committee on Elections 
re Ah one yd be instructed to inquire into the various 
of taking votes by Ballot, in use in portions of the 
British Empire or other countries, and to report on the most 
efficient and convenient system. But he prefaced his motion 
bya apace in favour of the Ballot, showing how he conceived 
it would prevent intimidation and corrupt p and re- 
plying anticipation to all possible objections. e only 
argument he offered for his motion was that if the Committee 
re in favour of the Ballot the House would have ready 
to its hand all the information for immediate legisla- 
2 while, p Tap verdict were unfavourable, the question 
wo eye more be allowed to go to 
Mr DcaSTLE, in seconding the motion, gave a 
tion of the mechanical working of the Ballot in France, Spain, 
the United States, and some of our Australian colonies. 
Sir G. Grey doubted the expediency of the motion, for the 
Select Committee had ample power to inquire into this 
* gna ae —22 mee, if it did its 
w trary ore, to di 
qu as ti tthe Commitee’ 
hen scornful lan, } on 
, insinuating that their real 
— Bribery might be most 
xing a social stigma 


. 


Sir H. Butwer recommended the ithd 

motion, which placed the friends of the Ballot — oat 
tion, If a Committee were to be appointed—for which he 
did not see the necessity—full latita ought to be allowed 
it; and he agreed with Sir G. Grey t it had the power, 
and would inquire into this subject, if it did its duty, with- 
out any instruction. He was in favour of the as an 

: If the State gave a man a vote, it was bound 
to give him the opportunity of using it conscientiously. 
Scourrienp, having sat on every Committee on 





single one. 


as the other securities which would remain un-) 


descrip-| of 


Mr Torrens drew on his Australian expe 
description of the of the Ballot in Australia. It 
aa —* found yrs a eae a —— oe ears and 

ue almost for A anticipated 
that it would have the same effect here. 

F. Cavenpish doubted at present about the expe- 
diency of adopting the Ballot—whether it would cure such 
evils as personation or undue influence. But before forming 
a final ion he awaited the of the Committee, 

Mr wick and Sir F. Orosster spoke strongly in 


* of the Ballot. ae 
every sympathy for the main object of 
the motion—to secure the — — exercise of 
the franchise—but asked Mr Leatham not pa pees it. . That 
the Comniittee would inquire into the ous modes of 
vorking the Ballot was amply secured by the lan of the 
order of reference, and also by the language of Mr Bruce's 
—* i ae it was of importatice that the inquiry 
uld not have the air of a committee of intrigue, so 
to speak, meant to cover something which could not be 
avowed, which might be suspected if this unn in- 
struction were agreed to. After this expression of opinion 
Mr Leatham wit w his motion, 

Mr Alderman Lawrence brought on his annual motion for 
the revision of the taxes on locomotion. He was supported 
by Mr M’Laren, Mr Murphy, Mr Alderman Lusk, and Mr 
Charley, who urged that on any reduction of —* the dis- 
tinction between six-day and seven-day cabs be 


main 
The Cuanostior of the Excnzguer confessed that these 
taxes were indefensiblé rélics of past times, and that, when- 


ever the h opportunity returned for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to reduce taxes, these should be among the first to 
claim his attention. In the meantime he promised to give 


the su his attention ; whereupon Mr Alderman Law- 
rence withdrew his motion. 

Mr Wauattey followed with a motion to repeal, uncon- 
ditionally, the Income tax on trade profits aud personal 
— of all kinds, and to substitute for it an increased 

x on land and fixed property. 

The Cmancettoe of the Excnegtere remarked in reply 
that it was an odd way of encouraging trade and commerce 
—the object Mr Whalley professed to have in view—to hold 
out to those engaged in them that when they had made a 
fortune it should bear the heaviest burden of taxation. The 
change Mr Whalley proposed would not be an amendment of 
the Income 


Tax, but the destruction of it, and the substitu- 
tion of an unfair Property Tax. Mr Lowe declared himself 
an admirer of an Income the chief evil of which was 


not its incidence on all classes of incomes, but the temptation 
fot evasion which it offered. There was something in Mr 
Lowe’s remarks which roused the wrath of Mr Whalley, who 
protested against their tone, and characterised it ag imperti- 
nent ; but his motion, however, was not pressed to a division. 

Mr CuArer next called attention to the grievances of the 
women and children employed in Print Works, complaining 
particularly of the hours of labour, and of the arrangement 
of the time for education. 

Mr WuezLnovss cordially supported the Resolution, while 
Mr W. Egerton and Mr Bouverie deprecated legislation 
until the Commissioner now inquiring into the subject had 
reported. Mr Bouverie also pointed out circumstances in 
the bleaching trade which made it necessary to proceed with 
caution ; and Mr E. Potter admitted that | tion would 
not be od though it must be After some 
ar a ao J. Manners, Mr A. Egerton, and Mr 

unde 

Mr Broce explained that the Commissioner's had 
been delayed by his illness, but if it were received in time 
fe Repetto, legislate thin Beacon, The motion was, then 
withdrawn. - 

A first reading was given toa Bill brought in by Mr 
Goscuzn to amend the Metropolitan Poor Act 18675, and 
by the Arrorney-Geverat for Treland to amend the Salmon 


‘The soognd reeding of the Paty Processious (Ireland) Bill 
@ SECO re 

was moved by Mr W. Jounsron. long historical review 
Mr Johnstone traced the history of thi phe of repressive 


is 
legislation, which he strongly — as creating more 
irritation and animosity than all the party processions in the 


country. 
The O'Donoguvx seconded the motion in a speech breath- 
the 5* aspirations for harmony between Protestants 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. 
Mr Dowsz, in a clever maiden speech, opposed the Bill. 
After the Bill had been supported by Sir F. Heygate, 
Colonel 8. Knox, and Sir H. Bruce, Captain Stacpoole moved 
the adj tof the debate. The motion gave rise to an 
animated conversation, in the course of which, 
Mr C, Fortescue congratulated the House on the good 
augury contained in the * of the mover and seconder 
f the Bill, the representatives of two different races and 
eee. On 4 division, the debate was adjourned by 113 
to 


On the motion of Mr Gtavstow#, a Commiittee of six 
members was appointed to confer with the Lords’ Committee 
on Public Business. . 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Marcz 17. 


Mr Mowx moved the second reading of the Revenue Offi- 
cers’ Bill, the object of which is to supplement the Act of 
last year, and, in addition to the franchise then conferred on 
Revenue officers, to relieve them from the disabilities which 
forbid them to canvass and otherwise to take part in 
elections. ; g ‘ 

The Cuancettor of the Excuequer, in opposing the Bill, 
reminded the House that the Revenue officers differed from 
other civil servants in that, in the collection of the Revenue 
they were brought into relation with all classes of the com- 
muuity and exercised very inquisitorial ers, which they 
might exercise for electioneering ends, At least they would 
always be exposed to the suspicion of performing their duties 
with a political bias, The care we had taken to keep our 
Revenue departments free from politics, was one reason why 
our immense Revenue was collected with such ease ; and he 
* the House not to sacrifice this great advantage for the 

ake of giving a few v 


pod or pee tv nity of making 
speeches on a hustings of mixing lves up in tur- 
moils from which all sensible men kept 





Rot a0 Seaotre bal ent 





SORE ne se 


aloof. 
Mr Lowe's arguments were repeated by Mr Aratox and 
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LADSTONE 3 whi Pease o the Bill as a 

js ha e — ne te — My uence = 8 — 
i rosecution o 

and embarrassing Parliament in the <= - a 

ities ; and Pe aE 

ted for the last ought the 

——* he pad ic last election ought to induce Parliament to 


P* The prinel pporter of the Bill was Mr Russgut Gor- 
ane J gen ai that Mr Lowe's speech was too late 
after the passing of last year's Act, and complained of its low 
estimate of the honesty and morality of the Revenue officers. 


the public-house interest, which might exercise political 

⸗ but it had never been thought necessary to curtail 
their potitical privileges. Mr Cuay, as the representative of 
a considerable number of Revenue officers, stated that none 
of them had ever attempted to influence him; and Colonel 
Sykes ed that all the objections to the Bill would be 
met by the Ballot, Ona division, the Bill was rejected by 


uestion—came to be discussed, would in one dogma at 
—* that the clergy had been ill-treated. As to Disendow- 
ment, why, he asked, was the property of the Church to be 


turies. It was not that ects for which the 


property had been given were not excellent, or that they had | for the ——— crew that 


ot been carried out. Nor had Mr Gladstone made up his | through 
mind to some other Church which would better discharge the his 


presence 

was given. The only pretext | The Oxford crew won the choice of the 
yon — — ust wich tos thee starting, however, the Cambridge men took 
estimate or other interests, such as the railway interest and| possessing them. ‘This he held to be an entirely new prinei-| the end of the Hyot Oxford's success was 


iven was that 


ther it was the revival of the old principles of | immense crowd viewed 
—— yee in the darkest ages. He created 
much laughter by pu a hypothetical case of the exten-|@ steamer during 
sion of the principle to private property. But the scheme 0 
confiscation could net be carried out without the co-operation ee 


ple, 


vein the temptations held out to the clergy to join in the | record. 





7 to 88. } — 
The second reading of the Libel Bill, now in its third 


Session, was moved by Mr Barnzs, who has succeeded to the measure without that —* which was a mere common- 


charge of it on Sir C. O’Loghlen’s acceptance of office. Its 


main object is to transfer the responsibility for libellous mat- | them, but ch 


ter from the newspaper which reports it to the speaker who 
speaks it, It was opposed ty : 

Mr NewpzeArte and Mr T. Cuampers, who objected that 
itamounted toa legal exemption for the propagation of slander, 
and would permit a newspaper editor to publish any 
defamatory matter so long as he attributed it to other people. 
The present law of libel, they contended, was amply sufficient 
for the public protection. ; 

Mr Dowss supported the Bill, holding that it was a fair 
privilege to grant to the Press, and that it would make 
speakers at a public meeting more cautious, He was of 
opinion that the distinction between the law of slander and 
bel was unjustifiable. 

The Bill was opposed by Mr Warxin Witttams, and Mr 
AYRTON was s Ken against it, urging that it should be 
postponed until the Government had introduced a measure 
they contemplated for relieving the Press from certain re- 
— now imposed on it, when the hour for adjourning 
the debate arrived. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Marcos 18. 


Lord Craweicarpg, in pursuance of notice, asked whether 
the Government would communicate to Parliament any 
reports from magistrates concerning the causes of the late 
murders in Ireland. 

Lord Durrgety cordially sympathised with the feeling 
which had s Lord Clanricarde’s question, but gave 
reasons for sing the information asked for. 

Lord Grey, in a speech which was ome Ot Lord Gran- 
ville, raised some general questions connected with the condi- 
tion and government of Lreland. 

Lord Carens and Lord Kimserrtey continued the discus- 
sion, and after a few words of explanation from Lord Cuan- 
RICARDE, the subject dropped. 

The Select Committee was named on the Law of Hypothee, 
and their lordships then adjourned. 


“HOUSE OF COMMONS, Marce 18. 


The opening of the great Lrish Church debate attracted by 
far the largest audience of the Session. 

On the order of the —**5* * some minutes were 
oceupied in the nta petitions against the Bill, 
~~, ns Mr Guapstoxe having moved the second reading 
of the Bill, 


Mr Disraztt rose, loudly cheéred by his follo to move 
its on. He commenced by reminding the House of 
Mr é’s description of his measure as involving a 


“ gigantic issue,” and, agreeing with this appreciation of its 
magnitude, he drew the inferen that it merited the utmost 
judgment, self-control, and mutual forbearance inits discussion, 
and that the country had a right to require from Parliament 
the most mature deliberation in its settlement. This conclu- 
sion Mr Disraeli enforced by an historical retrospect of the 
mistakes made from want of this deliberation the last time 
Parliament had to deal with a gigantic issue, more than 200 
years ago, at the time of the Great Rebellion, The Bill, he 
said, propane two objects—to sever the union between 
Church and State, and to enable the State to seize on the 
roperty of a corporation (for convenience of debate termed 
Discs tablishment and Disendowment), two operations ve 
often confoun but widely differing in their nature pat 
results. Before ing with the Bill, Mr Disraeli asked 
leave to make some general remarks on these two points. To 
Disestablishment, he objected because he was in favour of the 
union of Church and State, by which he understood an 
arrangement which armed the State with the highest influence 
and prevented the Church from into a sacerdo 
ration. On the possible evil consequences of divorcing 
authority from religion he dilated with much earnestness, 
and, believing that we were tending towards a time when the 
influence of would be inant in public com 2 
he warned the House against establishing an independen 
religious power in the country, which might be stronger than 
the civil power, and not always in agreement with it, Amo: 
other advan of an Establishment was the security o 
religious f , and this was not confined to persons 
belonging z= its aa — if a State 
se on the property a ut assigning . 
reason, he held it to be spoliation, but with a reason, v; 
or not, it was a confiscation. Mr Disraeli did not pe Fey in 
the delusion that there was no difference between private and 
—— » property ; towards the first the State occupied the 
tion of a — to the latter of a trustee ; but what- 
ever rights a might have, under no circumstances was 
he justified in taking the property to himself. _ Of all 1 
of ‘ confiscation, however, he objected most strongly to 
confiscation of Church property, which usually ended in 
the sole benefit of the ords. Passing on to examine 
the mode in which Mr Gladstone’s Bill proposed to apply 
these principles to Ireland, he pointed out that among thé 
thé causes of Irish discontent was the existence of a powerful 


and eloquent clergy uot connected with the State, able to 


expound this discontent. But this measure of Disestablish- islands. 


ment would set ‘up three Churches unconnected with the 


ion. Their vested interests were to be respected, but 
that on for nothing, for no Minister could propose such a 


place of confiscation. Their glebe-houses were to be given 


with a price that made them unmarket-| V 
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THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 
On Wednesday afternoon the twenty-sixth great ann 
taken away? Her title was stronger than that of any other | aquatic contest between the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 


scnctioned by the iption of th: .| bridge was brought to an issue, and for the ninth time 
et seg pet — 1 the object ‘ich th — tha cndane It was a misfortune 


BB B. 


lose 
we think 
the 


: 
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erSEE 


of its victims, and Mr Disraeli examined next in a sarcastic | making the duration of the race 20min. 





METROPOLITAN PAUPERISM. 


Number of Paupers (exclusive of Lunatics in Asylums and 
8 va agrants) on the last day of the first week of 
able. Their life interests were to be capitalised, but what | 1869, and “Total” ~f corresponding week in 1868 : 


i 








security was there that another measure of confiscation might Paupers. 

w% It was utterly im ble, therefore, that the + ~ 

ae of the Irish would co-operate in their euniens snd Binge. Indoor. * Outdoor. " Total. — 
own robbery. Mr Disraeli touched next on the proposed marked*). Adults Chil: let 

mode of d with Ma , Maintaining that the founda- =. Adults. aren, ox —* 
tion of a permanent en owment for Maynooth College and West Distarcr, dren. 16. 1869. tn 186% 
‘the commutation of the Donwm, not out of Imperial| Kensington® . . 1,029 1,398 1,429 851 3,708 
funds, but the property of the Church, were direct breaches) Fulham .  . . 409 1,198 840 «2,442 «1,968 
‘of all the engagements of last year, and at variance|Paddington* . . 512 1,001 671 2,184 1,848 
‘even with the preamble of the Bill. He ridiculed, too,|Chelsea*  . . 725 1,108 992 «2,820 3,449 


posal for the extinction of the tithe rent-charge, pre- St George, Hanover 
*20 that the end of the whole tion would be that Og pose se 
= of the Church would go into the pockets of the ‘Soha tapers: * 


944 780 2628 2,667 


1,183 1,860 1,922 4315 65,447 
894 658 


2,796 2,863 





and the consequence of such sacrilegious proceed- : 

ings must be such deop discontent that either there must be B ta his Wail 1,244 
restitution or the same p les must be lied to the — 

English Church ; and th li dec —provoking| yw, 
il murmurs 


i clearly contemplated. Finally, he| Hampstead* . . 159 194 16 873 
| sone, Os Govettmeat for y rooting ‘S provide some kind St Pasi” . «+ 2228 4,283 8247 9,708 9,128 
of organisation for the Disesta’ hed Church, and concluded | Islington* . . 922 2126 1,776 4,824 8 5,176 
a speech of just over two*hours with a vigorous invective Hackney . » 7 2444 2626 5807 6,642 


5,856 8388 6,692 20,936 20,845 
of dissent from the Ministerialists—Mr Glad-|§ Marylebone* . 2,341 2,790 1,625 6,766 6,278 








us measure, confident that 


against the policy of this dangero easur 

la verdict of Jreapproval ultimately awaited it. 

a thin House, supported Pi aad % 
the speedy removal of the | “', 


Mr W. H. Grecory, ad 3 
me of religious aseendency which tainted every rank of} 4, ee moome- w 
ris 


the Bill, from which he anticipa 


6,387 11,727 9,850 27,464 27,796 





ish society. There were several points in the Bill to which| girand . . . 1,073 778 in 33 429 
he obj —such a8 the Maynooth clauses; but he was/Holborn. . . 680 1,211 1,182 2,973 38,288 
ready to sink all differences for the sake of securing its speedy Clerkenwell band ig a 1,068 A _— aad 

St L ’ . J * ’ 
— 2,949 2,999 

Sir G. Jexxixson made an impassioned attack on the Bill] East London. . 872 1,142 935 . , 

i -| West London . - 600 668 574 1,842 1,906 
as 2 — of the Act of Union and subversive of the Coro al pet 4 ime Aaa wos |. 8018. . 8388 
Mr Bowsina, on the othét hand, supported the Bill as a — Bila A a1ae9 
measure of redress, , and religion, and concurred with Eist Di : 24,272 
Mr Gregory, as a t, in expecting that the Church | 9) peditch® 6, 


would gain in strength and vitality by the treatment noW/ Rerhnal Green* 

applied to her. Whitechapel ea’ 
r Bropricx denied that the condition of Ireland required | 8 George in the Bast® 1,207 

an heroic remedy, for the condition of the labouring 8 

and the tenant farmers never was more flourishing, rents 





yments would leave large bodies of | _. 5° APERIOT. 
Protestants entirely destitute of the means of religious St Saviour, South 858 


* Olave’s, Southwark 477 


ware naver Hetteé paid, did Wotnineree was never more aekive| Popes, — Ln on ee 

to m po ) 

agitation, In some s of Ireland Mr Brodrick showed that . + 8864 12,961 18,187 34452 88,583 
withdrawal of 


worship. 

Mr Prttwre arguéd that, the Church being subject to the ondsey*® . 4937 558 755 «2,048 «= s«2,183 
State, its pri could be dealt with on the same principles | s¢ George’ Séuth- } 
as other ‘ ; and Mr Smaw, who took the} warke. . , . 696 1487 1,715 8848 4,266 
same side, and arg the question from the Irish Church- | * . . 102% 1492 1400 8916 8,997 
man’s point of view, maintained that Mr Gladstone’s settle- .. « 1,676 8,098 8,902 8,675 8812, 
ment was much more favourable to the Church than that | Wandsworth & Clap- 


925 1,822 1,602 4249 4,112 











corrien, oth is anlt et. te he 
Catholic Church, but the influence of English opinion was 


and, as no section of politicians would support ge 

32* the of disendowment was the 
only one open to As to the —* epithet of 
confiscation, Mr Fortescue maintained that the was no 
more confiscation than the transfer of the Church 


iament which made that change might convert the pro- 


perty to other Trish The Maynooth clauses of the | sme years past on the of 


Mr Fortescue defended estly, urging the small- ; : 

ness of the sum compared with the linge amount of property een ™ 

ail et in the hands of the Protestant Church, and warning] Admiters of the hamour and 

e Protestants that if Maynooth were to be 

Dublin, must be dealt with iit, i 
» mus dealt with in the same sp 5 Sad othe ark 


Bill would be the-commencement of a new era, and would | containing the new ‘ Sto 
help, in Lord to weld together in one 


indissoluble union all’ clases and races inhabiting these | 1, raised to the peerage. 





til 
See —— 





State, which, whenever any other grievance—such as the land to-da 


absolutely | famous ‘Barty’ will be glad to 
dowments of Trinity College, issuing a second ‘Hans Brietmann in 
Mr F said, t of| the eas ——355 

r Fortescue said, h ways felt the governmen th matters. T 
Ljeldad- th boa eouketebtopemiien) and s hain j but thle poblisher has also « sizpenny salarged edijon of Yhs 


suggested in the Report of the Commission. OE 1651 4,232 3,810 
Mr A. Cxoss held that the Government should have dealt | Camberwell’ . 3 ee 
xi de Hc dite Sempenan oe, — 
t i ey Woolwich 1. «© = —* 
have Har at the other end, with the land question—the| Lewisham . . 826 781 489 1,546 (2,468 
only matter in which the Irish people felt real interest. The} Total of the South , or 
Bill, he admitted, was but he denied that it was District « . 9,192 18,050 18,182 45,874 44, 
just or liberal, though it was lavish to everybody interested 





ish to ey ’ 689 5 166,022 
xcept the laity. As to its ciple, if it were | ly | Total of Metropolis 36,788 59,238 58,689 149,71 
— * Prin Pe ment of Pg need ; 





an insuperable bar to that. ba 0 coor tt Pema 

Mr Forrgscvus mad elaborate defence of the details of = A > 
the Bill, and to the objections urged against them. week of March, 1869 - 56788 — - fiers 
But first he j inp Petes of the Government by show- pisos week of March, 1868 ~- 86,461 + 118661 - 155,022 
ing that they really no choice. No mere internal reforms of 1867 + 84,121 - 108,780 ~ 149,861 
of the Irish Church would’ have satisfied the Irish people, uot * of —224 ~ $2472 - 77,607 + 110,169 


propstty fzgus Retin Gathvilie ¢o Protestant hands, and the ' ‘can Joint © jesioh, which has been deli 





Sir John Lawrence, late Governor-General of India will 
Advices from Oop state that the of the © 


on July 27th, 
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“toe NHVebos of the CHeek, 


; Home Notes. ) 

Lord Mayor of Dublin, Sir William Carroll, Alder- 

— Guiles) Sir J. Gray, M.P.; and Dr: yan, as a depu- 

tation from the Corporation of Dublin, presented on Monday 

last @ petition to her Majesty, at Windsor Castle, praying 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Chareb. ; 

It is said that a marriage is arranged between the Hon. C. 
I. Wood and the so fy A em which will be 
another union between political houses. 

Sir John Lawrence — — — 8 ae 
Charing-cross station, w was m ir - 
—— A; Fhayre, Colonel Becher, C.B., Mr George 





and other gentlemen among his friends and ac- 
quaintanees anxious to welcome the late Viceroy on his 

turn to his native country. 4 
——— Rachel’s — came —* Ar Fs cage 

lborough Street, on Tuesday, with a contradiction of the 
——— recently made by Mr Lewis on behalf of Mr 
Haynes. The magistrate, however, declined to bear him. 

» Thursday last one of Madame Rachel's sureties applied 
toa Jd in bers to relieve him from his — — 
as he believed she intended to leave the country. Mr Justice 
Mellor said he had no alternative but to commit Madame 
Rachel until another bail was —— or the writ of error 
on which she was released had been heard. On the question 
— raised whether the — should be sent to Newgate 
or Millbank, she preferred the former. ; ; 

A number of eminent delegates of Nonconformist bodies, 
and other gentlemen acting with the Liberation Society, 
breakfasted together on Tuesday morning at the Cannon- 
street Hotel, Mr Charles Reed, M.P., in the chair. _ 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn was thrown from his horse 
and slightly injured on Monday afternoon whilst riding across 
Lewes race-course, from Hayward’s Heath railway station to 
Lewes, where the commission of assize opened on Tuesday. 

Monday evening last in ———— of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire a smart shock of an e 1*8 felt. A 
momen tremor was also observed in Manchester and its 
suburbs. 


Manchester Examiner of ay contained 
from Accri , Rawtenstall, Waterfoot, Middleton 
5 Rosegrove, Blackburn, Rochdale, and Sowerby Bridge, 
all agreeing as to the time and severity of the shock. In 
many places the inhabitants were greatly alarmed, but no 

serious damage a to have been done. 
officer’s nwich Hospital pension of 150/. a 

, ren d 


i ble by the death of Admiral Sir Peter 
Richard K.C.B., been awarded to Vice-Admiral Charles 
Frederick. 


The Oxford and Cambridge athletic s came off on 
2 at the new running ground, West Brompton, in 
of several thousan * 
At Shrews the grand jury have returned a true bill 
coins Captain who was charged with manslaughter. 
t will be recollected that Captain Scott was accused of strik- 
ing at an old man, in consequence of which he was pitched 
out of his cartand killed. 
France, : 
The Constitutionnel of Tuesday states that the French and 
Governments are agreed as to a solution of the pend- 
ing controversy which shall be satisfactory to the interests of 


A terrible explosion took place on Monday night at the 
chemical works of M. Pelletier, in the Place de la Sorbonne. 


Seven were killed. 

To ‘Thureday’s sitting of the Legislative Body, the whole 
bill relative to the Garden of the Luxembourg was adopted 
by 164 votes against 49. Abra 

The Constitutionnel of Thursday evening says that there 
are now merely questions of detail at issue between France 


Belgium. 
In Tuesday's sitting of the North German Parliament; a 
of Herr Lasker approving freedom of speech in the 
i the ‘ederation was adopted by 140 votes 
51. In the course of the debate Count Bismarck 
Opposed the motion as inopportune. 


+ 


In Monday’s sitting of the Cortes a motion waa introduced 
the establishment of civil marriage. The 
at Justice opposed the motion, and said that 
although the Government did not condemn the act of civil 
—— yet ite establishment by law ought to be accom- 
panied by a series of other measures. The motion was then 
In Tuesday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes, Senor 
a introduced a Bilt fixin at the number of men 
— levied this year Seabees 


persons being killed and six wounded, and an outbreak is 
apprehended at Paterna, near Cadiz. ft cad 

On Wednesday evening the Cortes resumed its sitting. 
Senor Sagasta read telegrams concerning the above intelli- 
gence. The Republican minority immediately gave expression 
to their disapproval of the conduct of the rioters, and. pre- 
sented a resolution offering to support the Government in 
restoring order.. The resolution was unanimously approved, 
251 members voting. Marshal Serrano thanked the minorit 
for the course they had pursued, and said that liberty was safe 
so long a8 the minority preserved their present dignified atti- 
tude. He moreover assured the House that order was being 
restored. : 

The whole Republican party protests against the outbreak 
at Xeres dela Frontera. It is positively stated that the con- 
cones was only a pretext for the disturbances, which were 
really instigated by the Reactioniats, who distributed large 
sums of money for that purpose. The revolt commenced by 
a fire being opened from two points where barricades were 
erected. 

These were sharply attacked and taken by the troops at 
the point of the bayonet. Night coming on, and the preci- 
pitate retreat of the insurgents, rendered it impossible to 
make any prisoners. 

At Paterna the Carlist Colonel Miramon, who was com- 
promised in the Cadiz insurrection, is at the head of a band of 
900 men. ‘Troops have been sent against him. Tranquility 
prevails in the other provinces, whence telegrams have been 
received condemning the outbreak, and offering to support 
the Government. : 

Fighting recommenced on Thursday morning at Xeres, 
and is described as having been fierce on both sides, but of 
short duration. The insurgents were completely defeated. 
The losses sustained are not yet known, but several officers 
of the army were wounded. Six hundred insurgents were 
made prisoners, including some members of a Republican 
Committee. ; ‘ 

On Thursday the Cortes were occupied with the nomina- 
tion of the four Committees to which all matters are to be 
referred, with a view to expedite the work of the Chamber. 


Austria. 

The Lower House of the Reichsrath proceeded on Tuesday 
to discuss the paragraphs of the Landwehr Bill. The first 
seven paragraphs were adopted as brought forward by the 
Committee. On the eighth paragraph being moved, the 
minority of the committee proposed that the empire should 
be divided into national Landwehr districts with independent 
commands, whereas the Government Bill subordinates the 
Landwehr to the regular military commandants. The Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, Baron Beust, and Herr Giskra spoke 
in favour of the Government Bill. They maintained thf the 
present institution of the Landwehr was a natural consequence 
of the principle of general liability to — service, and 
was a constituent part of the standing army. Therefore, not 
on financial grounds alone, but in order to prevent the 
ereation of a separate army of each nationality, the Landwehr 
must, as in France and Prussia, be subject to the command- 
ants of the regular army. The paragraph was ultimately 
adopted as —*— by the Government. 

The Lower House of the Reichsrath continued on Wednes- 
day the debate upon the Landwehr Bill, the last paragraphs 
of which were adopted as recommended by the Committee. 
The whole Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

The New Free Press of Wednesday says: “The latest 
phase of the Franco-Belgian railway question affords a 
prospect of a speedy and peaceful settlement. In consequence 
of the interview between M. Frere Orban and Viscount de la 
Guerronniére, the hopes of a solution showing due regard for 
the susceptibilities of France, are decidedly in the ascendant. 
The attitude of England has greatly influenced matters 
towards this satisfactory direction, Lord Clarendon having, it 
is said, given urgent counsels to the Cabinet of Brussels to 
adopt a conciliatory course.” 

Neue Freie Presse announces that Count Beust has 
gone to Trieste, in order to be present at the Imperial 
audience granted to Count Della the Italian Envoy 
Extraordinary. In reference to the above the same paper 
denies the truth of the current assertion that negotiations are 
pending for an alliance between Austria and Italy under the 
egis of France. Merely an — *8 to eloser friendly 
relations between Austria and Italy had been achieved. 

It is also stated that, according to advices from Berlin, 
those soldiers of infantry regiments who joined the army 
in 1866 will be sent to their homes in June instead of 
autumn, when the full period of their three years’ service 
would have expired, 

In Thursday’s sitting of the —* House, the Budget and 
Financia! Bill for 1869 were passed without any amendments, 
as brought up from the Lower Honse. 

The jal Wiener Zeitung publishes an imperial decree 
sanctioning the establishment of trial by jury for offences 


+ to complete the army contingent. inst the Press Law. | 
Cortes i Moceday evening, phe Pomubiteten thes Genertl Della Rocea, the 


opines CS the pro of the majority for the appointment 


-Prim, in reply to a question, declared that the 
Monarehical party were | with a candidate for the 
throne, and that his name would be made known when the 
proper moment arrive. at 

t is understood that the draft of the Constitution will 
propose to establish com civil liberty and freedom of 
—— but will retain the Roman Catholic faith as the reli- 
gion of the State. . 


In Wednesday's sitting of the Constituent Cortes it 
announced that Bence Celestino Olozaga, first — of the 
House, had been killed ina duel. The cause of the encounter 
was entirely unconnected with politics. The Chamber, in 
cular to mark att ve elie the memory of the deceased, re- 

olved ourn. 

A uew Protestant Church will be opened at Madrid for 
Divine service to-morrow. 

Disturbances have broken out and barricades have been 
erected at Xeres do la Frontera, between Cadiz and Seville. 
————— 

ing, and the 
tothe general — of Ondiz 
also 


a 
for the des of to the of the disturbs : 
Bipting bee ooourred ot Alonle Sel Vella sosntaee ane 


‘ 
‘ 


Italian Envoy Extraordinary, is the bearer of an autograph 
letter from King Victor Emmanuel to the Emperor of Austria. 
. Hungary. 

A Ministerial decree has been published announcing that 
from the lst of A t next, the united flag of Austria and 
Hungary is to be ted by merchant vessels. 

M. Roman, formerly a member of the Hungarian Diet, has 
been prosecuted for an article upon the position of the hoe. 
manians in Hungary and Transylvania. The jury, before 
whom he was tried, in accordance with the new law on.Press 
offences, found him guilty, and he was condemned to one 
years’ im 


Holland. obo 
The Second Chamber has approved, by 41 votes against 31,8 
bill for the abolition of the newspaper stamp duty both upon 
home and foreign journals. The bill is to take effect from 
the 30th of June. * 


The International Commission appointed to examine the 
means for establishing a direct service between Brindisi and 
Ostend will meet on the 3rd of April, when all the Governments 
interested will be represented. 

In Thursday’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, General 
Bixio delivered a speech in which he dre 





w attention to the 





deplorable frequency of duels, and asked the Ministry why 
\the law —* duelling remained a dead letter.” The 
Minister of Justice, in reply, .admitted the evil, but stated 
that the law could not be applied, because the necess 
proofs were always wanting, all parties engaged in duels 
making it a point of honour to remain silent and to refuse to 
give evidence. The only hope, therefore, was in a reaction 
of public opinion against the practice, such as had occurred 
in England. General Bixio, not satisfied with the Ministeria} 
declaration, insisted that the Chamber should take a formal 
and solemn resolution upon the matter. The Chamber 
finally agreed to consider General Bixio’s proposal on ex- 
amining the Bill introduced by Deputy Macchi for repealing 
the present legislation relative to duelling 

Count Cambry-Digny presented a report upon the state of 
the Treasury for 1867-1868, and announced that he should 
be prepared to make his financial statement after the Easter 
holidays. 

Belgium. 

M. de la Guerroniére has returned to his post and hada 
long interview with the Minister of Finance. 

The Indépendance Belge of Tuesday says :—“ We learn 
that M. de la Guerronniire has handed to M. Van der 
Stichelen a despatch of M. de Lavalette, together with a 
counter-proposition of the French Government, laying down 
the bases of the negotiations to be opened upon the cession 
of the Luxembourg Railway. On Monday M. de la Guer- 
ronniére had a long interview with M. Frére-Orban. The 
French Government demands that a conference should 
assemble at Paris on the subject.” 

The Indépendance Belge of Mabe tcp last says that 
there is reason to hope that means will be found to reconcile 
the views of the French and Belgian Governments, which 


will probably be concluded. 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the Second Chamber, the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, in reply to a question, stated that the 
Government had not sanctioned any convention between 
Dutch and French railway companies with regard to the 
junction of their lines. 

The Independance Belge of Thursday states that M. de la 
Guerronniére had an interview yesterday with MM. Van der 
Stichelen and Frére Orban, e only point still at issue 
between the Cabinets of Brussels and the Tuileries is the 
examination of the draft of the convention between the 
French companies and the Luxembourg and Liege-Limburg 
railways, France persists in demanding that this investiga- 
tion shall be the starting point of the negotiations. The 
Belgian Ministers have not yet consented to this ; neverthe- 
less, all have agreed that a conference shall assemble at Paris, 
and that it shall be competent to open an inquiry comprising 
an examination into the industrial intercourse of the two 
countries, and of which the object shall be to draw closer 
the relations between France and Belgium. 


Switzerland. 
Last Sunday the people of Lucerne adopted the new Con- 
stitution by a large majority. 
Greece. 
King George has returned to Athens. 


convey Candiote refugees back to Crete. 
nit is stated that M. Condouriotis will be Greek Minister to 
rkey. 
The Russian Minister has returned to Athens. 
M. Condouriotis, Greek Minister at Florence, has been 
transferred to Constantinople in the same capacity. 


The rumour is denied that the Roumanian Government has 


demanded the recall of M. Mellinet, the French Chargé 
d’A ffaires. 


The affair relative to the al M. Dunin, has been settled, 


and permission has been granted to him to return here. 


Servia. 

The semi-official newspaper Union announces that the Ser- 
vian Government has addressed a despatch to the Sublime 
Porte, asking for the removal of Osman Pasha from his post 
of Governor of Bosnia. 

_ The Union adds that the Government could not see with 
indifference the tyranny exercised by the latter against the 
Servian population of that province. 


Egypt. 
Ismail Pacha, the Viceroy of E id a visit on 
Thursday to the works of the nhieu) Bees Canal. He 


repeatedly expressed to M. de Lesseps his admiration and 
satisfaction at the progress of the undertaking. 


India. 
The Government has invited tenders for a loan of two 
crores of rupees (2,000,000/), to be issued in promissory notes 
bearing 4 per cent. interest. The tenders are to be opened 
on the 17th April. ‘ 
Great preparations are being made for the reception of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan at Umballa, on the 27th instant. 


America. 

General Schenck’s Finance Bill, as passed by the House of 
Representatives, and agreed to b e Senate, by 42 votes 
against 13, has been signed by the President, and is now law. 

A resolution authorising the President to recognise the in- 
dependence of Cuba has been introduced in the Senate, and 
—8 to the Committee on Foreign Aſſairs. 

The Navy Department has ordered heavy reinforcements 
to be sent to the United States squadron in the West Indies. 

A Bill for the restoration of military rule in Georgia has 
been introduced in the Senate, and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. ; ; 

The House of Representatives has passed a resolution 
calling for copies of official correspondence concerning the 
relations with Cuba. 





—— 
— — 


TRixry-Housn.-At a special Court held on the 16th inst., 
at the Trinity-house on Tower-hill, his Royal ioe ar the 
Prince of Wales was unanimously elected * —* * 
the tion in the vacancy occasion y the death o 
‘Admiral Robert Gordon, 


—~ 








are still so widely divergent. Before the end of the week al | 


The French steamer Jura has arrived in the Pireus to | 


— —— 
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Court and Fashion. 


day, the anniversary of the death of the lamented 
— ent, the Queen and the Royal Family visited 
the Duchess’s Mausoleum at Frogmore, and afterwards 
visited Princess Christian. After the Queen's return to the 
Castle, the Mausoleum was, by her Majesty’s command, 
opened for the members of the household to visit it. ’ 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur will leave Woolwich 
on the oceasion of his visit to Ireland, on Monday, April 5. 
The Prince will travel for three or four months through Ire- 
land, and probably return to Woolwich at the end of the 
summer, and continue his military duties till winter, when 
his Royal Highness will leave on a visitto Canada. 

His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief will hold a levée at one o’clock on Monday, the 22nd 
instant. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland will leave town in a 
few days for Battle Abbey, Sussex, to pass the Kaster holi- 
days. 
rances Countess of Waldegrave and the Right Hon. 
Chichester Fortescue will leave Carlton Gardens next week 
for {reland. 

On Wednesday night Mrs Gladstone had a reception at the 
family residence on Carlton-House Terrace. er Royal 
Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide and the Prince of 
Teck honoured Mrs Gladstone with their company. 

A marriage is arranged between Miss Hawley, daughter of 
Sir Joseph Hawley, and Captain Barrington Campbell, of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards.—Ovwl. 

Hotabiliy, 

We learn, from authority that we cannot doubt, that the 
Dake of Argyll, Secretary for the Indian Department, fully 
recognising that there is no opening for young menin the 
Civil Service, has placed his youngest son in a commercial 
house in the City in the tea trade.—The Eastern Post. 

A young man named Fiset has been frozen to death, and 
his companion, Mr Lockwood, has had his hands and feet 
frozen while attempting to walk around Cape Rouge, in 
Canada, on snow-shoes. 

A fashionable journal announces that a Ladies’ Club is on 
the eve of formation. The entrance fee is to be ten guineas, 
and the annual subscription five. 

On Wednesday morning a race with velocipedes took place 
between three gentlemen in Clapham Park. The distance 
was two miles, and the stakes 15/. A very spirited contest 
resulted in Mr Vonrio winning by several lengths. The two 
miles of road were traversed in 10} minutes, and the last 
mile, which was a trifling descent, in 4 minutes 48 seconds. 

The Countess of Derwentwater has, it is said, instituted a 
suit in the Queen’s Bench in support of her claim—Ratcliffe 
* Pattison—but this canuot come on till after the Easter 

erm. 

Mr Charles Reade’s action against The Round Table for 
libel, contained in a review of ‘Griffith Gaunt,’ the trial of 
which occupied the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York for several days, terminated in a verdict for Mr Reade, 
with the nominal damages of six cents. 

It is not generally known that the true crown of King 
Theodore of Abyssinia was bought at the capture of Magdala 
from a common soldier by Herr von Rolffs, a Prussian officer 
attached to the expedition, and was by him presented to King 
William. His Majesty having had his attention drawn to 
Lord Napier’s order forbidding the sale of articles taken b 
the army, bas now forwarded the trophy to this country. It 
has just arrived here, and will find a more appropriate home 
than in a Berlin Museum.—TZhe Oul. 

















BOOKS RECEIVED, 


“ There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books no less than in the 
faces of men, by which a skilful observer will as well know what to expect 
from the one as the other.’’— Butler. 








History.—‘ Histoire de Charles XII.’ Par Voltaire. William 
Tegg.—' Primeval Man.’ An Examination of some Recent Specu- 
lations. By the Duke of Argyll. Strahan and Co.—‘Chaucer’s 


Travers.—‘ The Malay — pal A Narrative of Travel. 
By Alfred Russell Wallace. Macmillan and Co, 
Fiction.—‘ English Homes in India.’ In Two Volumes. W. 
H. Allen and Co.—‘Soi-meme.’ <A Story of a Wilful Life. 
Rivingtons. : . 
Scnoot Booxs.— Arithmetic.’ By Richard Wormell, MiA., 
B.S. Thomas Murby.—' Elementary Geography for Schools.’ 
By A. H., LL.B., &c: “Thomas; Murby.—‘Solid Geometry.” By 
Richard Wormell, M.A., B.s. Thomas Murby.— Scripture 
Manuals.’ By a Practical Teacher. Thomas Murby.— An Easy 
Elementary Course of Latin’ Thomas Murby.—‘The Natural 
System of Learning to Read.’ By J. R. Morell. Thomas Murby. 
—‘ The Address Copy Book.’ Thomas Murby.—‘ Murby’s Scrip- 
ture Manuals.’ Thomas Murby.—‘ The Child’s Latin Accidence.’ 
Longmans.—' Early Difficulti in Latin.’ By the Rev. G. Per- 
kins, M.A. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Curtpren’s Booxs.—‘ Child World.’ By Authors of Poems 
written for a Child. Illustrated. Strahan and Co. 
Seriats.—‘The Sixpenny Magazine.’ February and March, 
1869. W. Macintosh.—-‘ The People’s Magazine.’ March, 1869. 
Christian Knowledge Society.—‘The Monthly Microscopical 
Journal.’ March, 1869. R. Hardwicke.—‘The St James’s Maga- 
zine.’ March, 1869. St James’s Magazine Office.—‘ The Register.’ 
March, 1869. Register Office.—* The Victoria Magazine.’ March, 
1869. Victoria Press.—‘ The Fortnightly Review.’ March, 1869. 
Chapman and Hall.—‘Kettledrum.’| March, 1869. Kettledram 
Office.—‘The ‘Truthseeker.’ March, 1869. C. Fox.— The 
Nautical Magazine.’ March, 1869. a Marshall, and “‘o. 
MisceLLangzous.—' Horse and Man.’ By C. 8S. March Phillips. 
Longmans.—‘The Use of Fuel in Cooking.’ By F. Edwards, 
iun. - Robert Hardwicke.—‘ Utopia.’ By Sir Thomas Moore. 
516. Edited by E. Arber, A-.K.C, A. Murray and Son. 


MUSIC RECEIVED, 


From Lonemans, GREEN, AND Co.—Hallah’s Part Music, 

From Merzier anp Co.—‘ Recollections of the Rhine.’ Parts 
I.and II. By Stephen Glover. 

From B. Wittrams anpj Co.—Fantasia. Comic and Senti- 
mental. By A. Mullen.—‘Instructions for the Pianoforte. By 


A. Mullen. 








MONETARY REVIEW. 
Friday Evening. 


The markets for Public Securities opened dull in the begin- 
ning of the week, but on Wednesday evening a slight advance 
was established in Consols, which was firmly maintained on 
the following day. Owing to the better feeling with regard 
to Continental politics, the quiet condition of the money 
market, and the favourable character of the returns of the 
Bank of England and the Bank of France, to-day the prices 
in many cases have advanced. 

Consols, which closed this day week at 92 to 93 for money 
and 93 to } for the account, were finally quoted this after- 
noon 93 to 4 for money, and 934 to } for the account (April 
8). The Three per Cents. are Reduced and New Three 
per Cents. 91% to 92; Bank Stock shut ; ——— Bills, 
par to 5s. prem.; India Ten-and-a-Half per Cents., 211 
to 212; the Five, 112} to 4; the Four, 1003 to J. ex div. ; 
the Bonds, 10s. to 20s. prem. ; and the Debentures, 103} to 


1046. 

e return of the Bank of England shows an increase in 
the reserve of notes of 509,720/., and a decrease in the pri- 
vate securities is 278,676/. The stock of bullion in both 
departments is 18 119.122/., exhibiting an increase of 57,185/, 
The public deposits, through the revenue payments, have in- 
creased 711,798/., and the private deposits have decreased 
436,586/. The Government securities have increased 50,000/, 

The Bank of France exhibits an increase of 770,000/. in the 
cash, of 213,320/. in the Treasury balances, of 125.6800. in 
the notes, and an augmentation of 40.000/. in the advances. 
The items of decrease comprised a diminution of 320,000/. in 
the bills discounted, and a falling off of 93,320/. in the private 
accounts. 

The tone of Foreign Securities is favourable, and prices show 
an average advance of 3. Annexed are the prices : Brazilian 
of 1865, 80} to}; Chilian of 1867, 95 to}; Egyptian of 
1864, 89 to 90; ditto of 1868, 76} to §; Italian of 1541, 
55% to 564; ditto of 1868, 84 to 85; Mexican 15 to }; 
Peruvian, of 1865, 79 to }; Russian of 1866, 93} to 947 ; 
Nicolai, 67 to 4; Orel, sb to i Moscow, 79} to 80; ; 
ditto Charkof, //4 to 78 ; ditto Charcow, 77} to #; Spanish, 
of 1867, 314 to §; Turkish of 1858, 63 to 64 ; ditto of 1862, 





a eof By Matthew Browne. Hurst and Blackett. 
10GRAPHY.—‘ Famous London Merchants.’ A Book for Boys. 


66} to #; and ditto of 1865, 41 to t. 


By H.R. Fox Bourne, James.Hogg and Son.—‘St Louis and | 
| Calvin’ By M. Guizot. Macmillan. 








American Securities are quiet, and prices are generally firm. 
United StatesGovernment Six per Cent, 5-20 Bonds have r 
advanced }, to 832 to 84; ditto 1865 Issue 3, to 824 to 823 ; 
the Ten-Forty Bonds t, to 734 to 74; Illinois Central Shares 
remain at 967 to 97}; Atlantic and Great Western Deben- 
tures at 32} to 334. 
Railway stocks exhibit a general advance, in consequence 
of the improved traffic receipts, in the last weekly return :— 
Brighton and Caledonian have risen # per cent., and London 
and North-Western, Great Western, idland, and Metro- 
politan, 4. The prices are:—London and North-Western, 
114 to} ; Great Western, 493 to 50; Midland, 1163 to 117 ; 
London and South Western, 87 to 89; Great Eastern 37 
to. +; Brighton, 49} to } ; South-Eastern, 754 to #; Metro- 
— F me - hae * —* Northern, 107 to 108 ; 
i . : onian, to 4; : 
Chatham, and , Pact 163 to 17. PE, ? 87 Deep, 
Bank shares are without movement, City are 12 tol; 
Imperial, 16f to: 17}; London and County, 50} to 51}: 
London Joint Stock, 32}.to #; London and Westminster, 
64} to 654; Union of London, 363 to 37} ; Anglo-Austrian, 
15} to 163 prem. ; and Imperial Ottoman, 2} to # prem. 
Miscellaneous. Shares. are inactive, but Hudson’s ‘Bay 
have improved }; Anglo-American are 22% to 22% ; Atlantic 
Eight per Cent. Preferential, 4 to 44 ; Hudson’s Bay, 13 
re 108 National Discount, 11g to 11g; Luxembourgs, 10 
At the meeting on Thursday of the Dom Pedro (Brazilian 
Gold Company, a dividend of 6s. per share was declared, 
ron total distribution for the year at the rate of 100 

r cent. , 

The dividends due the lst of April on the Brazilian Five 

—— nn * “yrs and 1859, and Four-and-a-Half per 

. Loan o are announced 
— * for payment by Messra 

A half-yearly dividend and bonus, at the rate together of 
10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, have been 
declared by the directors of the Bank of Australasia on the 
capital stock (1,200,000/.), payable on the 13th of April. 

essrs J. Thomson, T. Bonar, and Co. announee for pay- 
ment on the Ist of April next, the Bonds of the Consolidated 
Peruvian Five per Cent. Loan of 1865, which were drawn on 
the lst of January last, amounting to 297,250/, 

At the meeting of Price’s Patent Candle Compan 
(Limited), convened for the 31st inst., the directors wi 
recommend a dividend of 10s. on the ordi shares for the 
half-year ending December, being at the rate of 24 per cent. 
— te Transactions are recorded in the shares at 6 
and 6}. 

A general meeting of the Hudson’s Bay Com will be 
held on the 24th it. “when a roposal by her Majesty's 
Government for the tranference of the Company’s territory, 
&c., to the dominion of Canada will be considered.” 

The annual dividend of 5 per cent. on Norwegian Trunk 
Railway Preference shares is announced by Messrs Ricardo. 

The report of the Muntz’s Metal Company (Limited) states 
the — of the past year at 32,787/., and recommends a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax, for the half year ending December last, making, 
with the interim dividend already paid to the 30th of June 
last, Ls total disbursement of 174 per cent. for the twelve 
months, 


— 
— 








. LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


Saturday Dvening. 


Paris. March 19,—The Gaulois of this evening states that 
preparations are being made in Spain for a Carlist rising. 
RUSSELS, March 19.—The Indépendance Belge of to-day 

states that the negotiations between the French and Belgian 
Governments are progressing rapidly towards a solution of 
the question at issue, though the statement of the Paris 
papers that an arrangement had been definitively settled is 
somewhat premature. The same r says: “ We have 
reason to believe that as soon as the of the Conference 
are upon the fact will be made known to the public 
—* joint statement published by both Governments in their 
official organs. This will probably take place next week.” 

Mapnip, March 19.—The Miuistry is about to propose 
measures of public safety, in order to prevent the recurrence 
of disturbances similar to those at Xeres de la Frontera. 
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YOUNG AND OLD FIND 














HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 


LANE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr F. B. 
CHATTERTON. 

GREAT COMBINATIONS OF ATTRACTIONS 
VOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. A new romantic 
Drama and the grand Pantomime of PUSS IN 
BOOTS. 

On Easter Monday, March 29th, and during the 
week, Her Majesty’s servants will perform (for the 
first time) a new romantic Drama, in Three Acts and 
a Prologue, entitled THE MAN OF TWO LIVES, 
founded on Victor Hugo's celebrated novel, “ Les 
Miserables,” adapted by Bayle Bernard, adapter of 
‘* Faust.” Principal eharacter by Mr Charles Dillon, 
supported by the entire strength of the Company. 
To conclude with the Pantomime of PU IN 
BOOTS, terminating with the Grand Transfor- 
mation Scene. 

Stage Manager, Mr Edward Stirling. Musical 
Director, Mr W. G. Levey. 

at Haif-past Six, commence at Seven 


, Doors o 
o'clock, Box Office open from Ten till Five daily. 


PECIAL MORNING PER- 


FORMANCES on Wednesday, March 31. and 
—2 a 3% At two o'clock the Royal 
Original Christy’s Minstrels, from the St George’s 
Hal, will give Selections from their celebrated 
Entertainment. At three o'clock the Grand Panto- 
mime of PUSS IN BOOTS, terminating with the 
Grand Transformation Scene. At half-past four, a 
Musical Folly, entitled THE GIRLS OF THE 
PERIOD. At five o'clock the Deck of a Man of War 
in Miniature. _Tbree hundred infant Sailors and 
Marines. C to be ordered at a quarter past 
five. Doors open at half-past one, commence at two 
o'clock. Children and Schools at reduced prices to 
—* — ** oe of “ee viz., First Circle, 
/ress Circle and Stalls. Box-oflice open 

till Five daily. re ea 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


and PILLS.—Sores which are daily ex- 
tending, ulcers which are hourly deepening, may be 
arrested in their torturing progress and induced to 
take a healthy action by applying this healing Oint- 
ment, and taking these purifying Pills. It soothes 
all distempers of, and extracts all morbid tumour 
from, the skin. Old ulcers of the legs, inflammations 
caused by varicose veins, and cramps of the lower 
limbs, can sensibly be eased and shortly be cured by 
Holloway’s never-failing Ointment, which : 
excessive and stimulates sluggish vascular and ner- 
vous action. In constitutions breaking down under 
piles, fistulas, and other similarly painful maladies, 
a few avplications of this cooling Ointment will give 
comfort, and a persistence in its use will effect a cure. 





PAINLESS and PRACTICAL 


DENTISTRY, by Mr B. L. MOSELEY, the 
Dentist, by Special Ajpointment, 812 Regent street, 
exactly opposite the Royal Polytechnic. Esta- 
blished 1820.—The — of Painless Dentistry 
originated by Mr B, Moseley, and now recog- 
nised by the medical faculty and the profession 
as one of the improvements of the age, can no- 
where be obtained in such perfect success as at his 
only residence, 312 Regent street. Advantages are; 
Perfect immunity from pain—no opera mps 
and decayed teeth rendered useful—loose teeth and 
tender gums protected. Qualities: They never 
change colour or decay—in fit unerring—ease and 
comfort unsurpassed—detection impossible—the facial 
anatomy faithfully studied and youthful appearance 
neaebvel ~annatieion and articulation teed, 
The ‘ Times’ of March 6 says: “ There is no d 
tion; so good an imitation becomes the next best 
thing to the original.” Teeth from 5s.; sets 5 to 30 

uineas, Consultations free,—Only address, 312 
Regent street, exactly facing the Royal Polytechnic, 


IBBERT TRUST—TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this 
Foundation after the next examination, provided that 
two Candidates are declared by the Examiners to be 


dul lified. 
“The ~ Examination will be held at University 


Hall, Gordon Square, London, on Monday, Tuesday, 
ond —9 the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th days of 


November, 1869. 
Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 


age, graduation, and other points, the particulars of 
w toh mav be obtained on application to the Séere- 
tary of the TRUST, and the names and addresses 
of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at 
University Hall, on or before October J, 1869. 


HENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon square, March 13, 1869, 


FILMER'S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE of ROOMS, 
two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
(mh * the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
FILMER & sow, 
UPHOLSTEREBS, 


81 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 
9 Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 


An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


OR TWO WEEKS ONLY the 


TUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS lave opened one of the Works of their 
late Member, E. H. Wehnert. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 


Admission 1s., Catalogue included. 








R LOCOCK’S WAFERS 


AN INSTANT REMEDY for 
COUGHS and DISORDERS of the CHEST. 
Read the following from Mr Trattles, Jet Works, 
Staithes, Yorks Feb. 22; 1869: 
“My grandchild (three years old) had a most 





severe cough, which used to keep its ts awake 
half the night ; since taking the Wafers the cough 


has entirely left her. 
DR LOCOCK’'S WAFERS 
give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, 
and all disorders of the breath and lungs, and have a 
pleasant taste. 
Price 1s, 1}4., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box, Sold by 
all Druggists. 


HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


4 
THE FURNISHING OF BED ROOMS. 
HHAL & SOD 
H tl la their premises for the purpose 
pe sae go te arrangement of their stock. 
They have 10 arate rooms, each — 
nished with a different suite of furniture, irrespective 
of their general 2* displayed in - —* 
t nd-floor warerooms, w form 
— 522 stock of bed room furniture in 
the —2* 
196, 197,198 Tottenham Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT’ ROAD, W. 


EAKNESS—The finest TONIC 


is WATERS’ QUININE WINE: un- 
rivalled as a stomachic stimulant. Sold by grocers, 
oilmen, confectio &e., at 36s. per dozen.— 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 2 

















JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





Martin's lave, Cannon street London, 


st rie — — — 
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LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO- 
PLATE is a coating of pure | Stor 
Stacn’s NicKEL, a metal ama and wht Yt 
Electro- 





almost to the p 
which renders it, as @ basis for E 
Siew , the best that can be 


hile fact of twenty years’ wear is ample proo 
of its durability. ¥ 


OF A SERVICE, SILVER-ELECTRO- 
* PLATED. 
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Or. GOODS RE-SILVERED 
to RICHARD and JOHN 
SLAC beg call "attention to. thet —— 

equal to 


K 
tae teeta Ts 
given for re-plating, 
LACK’S FENDER and FIRE- 
TRON WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONO- 
consistent with a 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 33¢ STRAND 
(Opposite 


Somerset ouse). 

P LAZENBY and SON’S 
® PICKLES, SA 

sone, ON, ch Propitors of the 

=e sa ent 


& CONDIMENTS. 
by their 
public the inferior preparations 
up and 








aly 


am; 91 John 
weve ow Had of 







WILLIAM TARN & CO., 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


TES MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
ve treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
so eften hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 





R fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 


Yestage Is. 
*8 —W Truss, Sis. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
ae Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 
Post-office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post 
Piccadilly. 


75 STOCKINGS, KNEE 
cases 


&¢e.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 

ol WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 

EGS, SPRAINS, They are porous, n 

nexpensive,,and are drawn on like an 
ost 


crdaary sosking P from 4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s. 

and 16s. each. oa Beir 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS AND 
DECORATIONS. 


WEN and CO. invite attention 

Pajrn which oad plan ath Par Bann, 
w 

116 and 117 st Bond. Beeek’ Lenten, Ww. 








BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT | respectfully 


directs the attention of the Commercial Public 
and of all who ase Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for QuaLity of 
Marsaiat, East Action, and Gasat Dorasiuiry 
will ensure uni 

dealer in 


versal pene, 
They oan be ned, Retail, of 
fe werd, olesale, at the Works, Graham street, 
— New York; and at 3 





LAZENBY and SON beg to 

@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS 

has been from 6 Edwards street, Portman 

uare, to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 

~ SQUARE: the M itan Board of Works having 

directed that Edwaris street be united with Wigmore 
street, under the title of Wigmore sireet. 


——— FLUID, 248 High 


——— — 
for fifty-four ah ye 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 


in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which speedily produces whiskers and thickens hair, 
3s. 6l.; sent for fifty-tour samps. ALEX. ROSS, 
248 High Holbora, London. Had of chemists. 


HA3e DESTROYER.—248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPI. 





at 30, 6d.; sent free 








LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super- 
fluous hair from the face, neck, and 8s, 6d.; 
sent the same day as ordered by post for Afty-four 





REMOVER.—All diseases of 


the skin are dose of ALEX 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN ILL. remove 


sallow 
stamps. —ALEX. BOBS, 24s High Molkors, Lendox, 
cypeee OURED in ONE DAY by 

using ALEX. Ross's CHIROPO. This 
Kear rr the” ves the corn in a few 


248 folbe 
2. 





Holborn, Landes. "Bila Pills, 


FIELD’S 





‘WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP 


in tablets, 8d. and 1s., is exquixitely perfumed, and 
imparts a grateful softness and suppleness to the band. 
It is especially adapted fur warm weather as it exerts 
a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to itself. See 

name on each tablet and wrapper. Wholesale 


J.C. and J. FIELD, 33 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, S. 





FIELD'S 
“UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 
(Registered. ) 
This beautiful is made in six varieties, viz , 
Cc » White and n Windsor, Lavender, Honey 
and G'ycerine, each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and emery unique. Price 
See the name an cosh. Wholesale of 
J.C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
Of the highest manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


—— —— 
Proprietors of Captain ron oe tal Pickle, 


sold Retail in of the world, and Whole- 
* —— 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 











Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers 4 capac throughout the 
or 








DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of esia as the 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild aperient for 
delicate constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 

DINNEFORD AND OCQ.,, 


CHEMISTS, 


172 NEV BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all ether Chemists throughout the world. 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MOPRSOW’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 


AND GLOBULES, 


the successful and ar remedies ted the 
Medical —** for sng * 


Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full 
directions, by 





THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 


$1, 33, ano 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but 

certain remedy for Indigestion. 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation; safe under any circumstances ; and thou- 
sands of persons can now bear testimony to the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1 2s. 9d., and lls. each 
in vm town in the om, 

CAUTION!—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S 
PILLS,” and do not be 
various imitations. 


86s, THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36s, 
Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. 





BOTTLES INCLUDED & CARRIAGE PAID, 4 the Annual 


Cases 2s. per Doz. extra (RETURNABLE). 
Post Orders on Chapel street, S.W. | 


1 


HARLES WARD AND SON 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W. LONDUN. 


GS. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36S, 
SUCUESS UNPREOE. 


A DENTED.—MARAVILLA COULOA is| 
PERFECTION. — The ‘Ghobe’ says: “Taylor | 
Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a b 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
Market, Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a 
rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, | 
distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. 
For homeopaths a —— hod could not recom. 
mend @ more agreeable ur valuable beverage.” —Sold 
in packets only, by all Grocers. — 


Oe CER HOSPITAL, London. 
and Brompton: founded 1851. 


This Bae pan ages having been in —2 
nearly teen years, m experience having 
been serived in the treatment of conser, the —* 

pressed wit great good wh as 
already been accomplished, are very desirous to ex- 
tend its usefulness. With this view, and as there are 
forty beds unoccupied, and many out-patients whom 
APPEAL to the peshe 0 aliatetoon wemsy ext 
to toc ou 
this desirabie object, ae 








Subscriptions received by the bankers, Messrs 
Coutts and Co., Strand; and all country bankers. 

Treasurer.—G T. Hertslet, Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Office, St James's — 














EDDING MAN UFACTURED 


























on the emises, and guaranteed b 
WILLIAM S. BURTON. 7 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, | —~verteiients, wae SitmpRom oR 
——— $8. £8. 4. tea 
Best atraw palliagses .....c.s00000s- 
CARPET AND FURNISHING Bitetiirmaac:|00 oi $i § 
; ' Coloured woo! mattresses ......... 100150186 
DEPARTMENTS, detteresrcin ince] i$ il iis 
BEDROOM AND CABINET FURNITURE, Bier eens 128 oe Le 
MUSLIN AND LACE CURTAINS, CRETONNES, — Sermnriniiaiiog-]3 a ol ¢' 321% § 
SILK DAMASKS, PRINTED FURNITURES, &c. sor tue ore or oe alr 315 04 4 0 
ra super do. dO. . 1 0 
Show, in the above Departments, the largest Stock ever held by Feather beds, pouliry, in good 
sine a Beteblichment. The prides are * lover thes ther hate beat for the last rte A on —— — — $B. ate 
years, cw 3 son Agger ogg gy po 3 10 6 00618 0 
GED coscmacceccscccenisepeiebe die ges 417 617 0718 06 
VERLAND TRUNKS for| SAUCE—LEA & PERRINS. (in Piliee os fi to Mens Boletors, from 6s 
INDIA.—TIllustrated Price-lists of Overland THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every 
— — a yt —* a Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” ios 
warded on * to THRESHER and Improves jo —— — ATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, 
hea hgh Sgt re gan next door to Somerset House, = ae a — fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 


on castors, from 11s, to £1 4s. Ornamental Iron and 
a Bedsteads in great variety from £1 4s. to 
5s. 


URNITURE in complete Suites 


for Bed- of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy 
Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on 
show. These are made by William 8. Burton at his 
Manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article is 

aranteed. China ‘Toilet Ware in great variety, 
rom 43, set of five pieces, 


ILLIAM S& BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of 


Sterling Silver and pay ao rng 
’ 





Nickel Silver, and Table Cu 
Britannia Metal Goods, | Clocks and elabra, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water | Bath and Toilet Ware, 
Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders, Bedding and Bed-hang- 
Marble Chimney-pieces, ings, 
| Kitchen Ran Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
— 5* ture, 
Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, &e. 
Urns and Kettles, 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3 
and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; an 


1 Newman yard, London. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU, 


MODERATOR LAMPS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
an 
Mess, Export, and pt nem Orders promptly 








They act as a MANurAcrony anp 
Birm 





Office, 167 Piccadilly (opposite to Bond street). 


execu 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Snow Rooms.—Broad street, 
. Established 1907. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St James’s Square, London, S. W. 





persuaded to purchase the Chairman.—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, MP. 


gy — > Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy -Chairmen. har Locock, Bart. 
— D.C.L, ERS. . 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented 
Meeting held on the 27th 





November, 1868: 


1. The sum of 412.3457. was proposed for Assurance, 
of which * was — at Premiums 
producing 10,0672. per Annum. 

2. The amount paid under claims by death was 
100,8832., being the smallest since 1860, whilst 
the expenses of manayement and all other 
outgoings were even less than for many years 


was retarded by abatements of premium which 
did not take effect in the preceding year, and 
by the cessation of loterest on the large sum 
paid as Bonus in 1867. 

4. The Surplus Income was very considerable. It 
amounted to 93,1521, a sum exceeding by 
more than 8,000/. any previous Surplus during 


the forty-four of the Society's existence. 
5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased 
to 1,598,906 





The following are among the distinctive features of 
the Society : 

Crgpit Systau.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the does not exceed sixty, one half of 
the Annual Premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit. 

EspowM2NT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payab'e 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

InvaLip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Serr.ement or Cxuarms.—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 





Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
18 St James's square, London, 5. W. 
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N22! H BRITISH oad 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Pere! — and Special 


The Aunual General Meeting of the North —— 


Insurance Company was -held : 
and era se ad Prince's etrest, Edinburgh, oa 
MONDAY, Ist March, 1869. 

.» Chairman of the 


ATE 
JON — 
Report Direetors was read, showing the 
following reels for the year 1868: 


ree 
The re 

—* omni be 19 u 
Deduct re-insurances 76,744 14 98 


£415,544 5 3 
D the 1967 the premiums, 
—8TF5 were 233,904 18 9 


£81,550. 6 5 








Thus exbibiting a net increase of 


The total fire during the 
ohh & ee ee ee 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
908 new policies were issued, inguring 
$738,583, and adding to the revenue 
thesumof . . . «+ « £23,674 0 8 
of new premiums. 
The deaths which occurred during the 
year were 185 in number, under 20¢ 
licies, and the sums assured and 
| omen additions payable thereon 





— departm rtment 41 bonds 

a annuit ent 41 

were ented, which was re- 
ceived the sum of . . 17,288 7 9 


During the year 36 annuities fell in 
relievi the Company of an annual 
payment — v 1,305 13 4 
On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 

Auldjo Jamieson, , the was 
pee A approved of, ona’ dividend was de- 

clared at the rate of £18 cent., or 1és. a 

Share, with a bonus of 5s. per Share, making together 

20s. a Share, or £16 per cent, on the paid up capital 

stock of the Company, payable on 15th March current 
free of income-tax. 

en ye Se ena and bonus, and all 
expenses, 


result of the business for the year has | 


been to add £44,452 14s. 7d. to the reserves of the 


Comeens ,; 

motion of Robert Blair Mgconechie, Eaq., 

seconded by J. F. W. Drummond, Esq, the follow- 

ing noblemen and gentlemen were elected as extra- 
inary and ordinary directors, viz. : 

John Cookeon, n. Meldon ; the Right 
Hon. Viscount and the Hon, Sir 
James Fergusson, of Kilkerran, as extraordi- 
nary Rigecters ames Campbell T; 


Eaq., Frederick Pitman, Alex- 

ander Bowe, ate Directoy of the 534 
Board; Edward *.t Pascoe Du Pre Gren- 
Richard 


fell, Adolpbus mann, 

Brand A, irectors of 

* * ner, e — 
were given to the of the 5 


On the motion of Sir James Gardiner Baird, Bart. 
seconded by David Baird Wauchope, Esq., the 
thanks dt. ae voted to the several local 

— I ass 
were 
and eecried by neelachation ’ 


The reserved fun 


above mentioned, 

now amounts to . £297,153 10 10 
The premium sus- 
pense acoountto . 138,514 15 1 


Making together the sum of . £435,668 § 11 
year amountedto, . . 80 9 
And the accumulated fund as at Sist ms 
,1868,to. . «. , 9,898,118 18 11 
ESTABLISHM ENT—1809. 
Orvicu-BEARERS («ll of whom are Shareholders). 
Pausipenr. 
His Grace the Duke of Roxburghe, K.T. 


Vics-Presipents. 
His Graee the Duke of Sutherland. 
His Grace the Duke of Abercorn, K.G. 
Sir John L, M. Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B. and K.S.1. 
Exrraonpinapy Dirgcrors. 
Robert Balfour Wa Sir Walter 


Ramsa y : . 
pee eaof Whiter | David Mebeay, Bag, 


Sir David of 
Des , Sante, Right Hon. the Karl of 


) ira, more. 
Right Hon. the Earl of | John Cookson, Esq., of 
irlie, Meldon Park. 
Sir Campbell, of | Right — —— 








ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 


John White Cater, Esq., | George Young, Esq., Mer- 

Merchant. chant, * 
ig ond by a 
Junius 8. Morgan, Esq.,| Edward Cohen, Esq., 


t. M 
Baron J. H. W. Schroder. | Geo arden 
P. Du Pre Greniell, Esq., xX — — 
Merchant. Phitig Charles Cavan, 


Adol Klockmana, 
Ean, Merchaat ee — randt, Esq., 
Merchant. 
Manacer ov Fins Deranrenyr, 
George H. Whyting. 
Secretsny.—F, W. Lance. 
Foasron Surznrrenpsyt.—G. H. Barnett. 

Scnvzrozn.—Thomas Piper. 





mas 


Maprca, Orricuns, : 
A. H. Hassall, M. D. R. Chevallier Cream, MD- 


EDINBURGH. 
Robt. Blair M George Auldjo Jamieson, 
Esq., of Gatt 7 Bn. Oh , 
Sir James Gardiner | J. F. Walker Drommond, 


Baird, Bart. . 
David Davidson, Esq.,| James Campbell Tait, 

Treasurer of Bank of | Esq, W.5. 

Scotland. - Frederick Pitman, Esq., 
Bir A. ©. R. Gibson| W.8 

Maitland. Bart., M.P. | D. B. Ml ng p< Esq, 
John Craigie Halkett, Merchant, Leith. 

Esq., Yr. of Cramond, | Alexander Howe, Eaq., 
5TF —_ Hunter, Esq., W.s. 





Sgcnetary,—John Ogilvie. 


Maptcat Orrionn. 

John Moir, M.D., President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh. 
Avpitor.—George Murray, C.A. 

GayueaL Managea.—David Smith. 


Heap Orricss. 
London . ... . .6L Threadneedle street. 
»  West-end Office, 8 Waterloo pace, Pallmall, 
Edinburgh . . . . « 64 Prince’s street. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


HURCH of ENGLAND 
ASSURANOR. INSTITUTION, 9 and 19 





| KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LON 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
—— granted on. the lives of the 
Ic. 

» Very moderate Premiums and exceptionally high 

nuses. 

“Fase” ASSURANCES pre siete bent = be aR 
| ENTIRBLY LAPSE through non-payment of um 

Combined Assurance and Investment Policies 
issued, uniting all the facilities and resources of 
Savings Banks to the benefits of Life Assurance. 


STEPHEN H. EMMENS, Secretary. 


' N.B.—Special ts from the Proprietors’ Profits 
awarded to elle and Ministers and to School- 





masters and Schoolmistreases. 
Guat NORTHERN RAII~ 
WAY. 

On Thursday, 25th M Cheap Excursion Trains 
will leave London (King’s Gross Station) oo under : 
AT 10.5 A.M. 

Fares for the Donble Journey, 
on on 
For bie * 
Newark ° - 2 0 ll 0 
Retford om . . 24 0 12 0 
Doncaster . n - 2% 0 1s 0 
Wakefield > . . 
Ossett ° m P25 0 18 0 
Batley . . « 
Morley . . 
Leeds . . , 42 0 13 0 
Bradford . . . 
i * * > 26 0 13 6 
(via - 6 0 1 0 
ork . . . » 6 0 13 @ 
AT 10.45 a.m, 
Sheffield . é 3 
ee 
‘ ° - >25 0 
Oldban” . + . 7 ° 
Staley Bridge .  . 
Ww . pm 0 ube 
Liverpool . ; ; 
= Ar 1.0 P.x. 
untingdon © I 12 0 
ae sar f 4 ; — 6 . ; 
tam . . . 
— J — — bis e id 
Grantham . . - wb 0 9 0 
Nottingham - 20 0 10 0 
Spalding . - ly 0 8 6 
olbeagh * 20 0 10 @ 
sang Sutton. - BO 9 0 
on . * . 
Sleaford . . if ® 0 0 
Lincola * , oe u o 
5* - 4 0 12 0 
H poy a : —* 
u 2 0 1 0 
Gainboro’(via Linceln) 24 0 3 0 





Each Train returning on Tuesday, 30th March. 

Further particulars given in Bills, whieh 
obtained at’ King’s 88 Station, and at the Coun 
pany’s Receiving Offices in London. 


Tickets may be obtained on 

Wednesday, 24th March, at Tice ioe: oe 

and at the “ Ball and Mouth,” peo street, — 

tin's-le-Grand ; 32 t Circus ; and 264 Holborn 

* on the morning of the running of the at 
ng's Cross Station only. 


ABYMOUR c 


London, King’s Cross Station, 
" March, 1869. 


anager. 





iE GUARDIAN FIRE and 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. ut forbes street, London, 


Subscribed Capital TWO MILLIONS. 
Novics 18 HEREBY GIvEN that FIRE POLICIES: 
which expire at LADY DAY must be renewed within 
Fiiteen Devs at this Office, or with the Company's 
Kingdom, otherw 


‘Agents throughout the ise they 
become void. 

For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to to 





T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


THE EXAMINER,’ MAROH 20, 1869. 


(Incorpo 


Nathaniel ander, | Robert Gillespie, Esq. 

Esq. Harry rdon, Esq. 
John Alves Arbuthnot, | a: C, Guthri 

John Alexan , 

Fiery Beaten Bax,Esq.| Esq. 

arvey Brand, Esq. Louis Huth, Esq. 
Edward Budd, Esq. Henry John B. Kendall, 

Daniel Chapman, 


Sir F. Currie, B 


Bonamy Dob 
Jobn Entwisle, 


deduction for 
to the assured. 


E LONDON ASSURANCE, 


FOR FIRE, L 
' ASSURANCES. 
Head Office-No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


West-end Office.—No. 7 PALLMALL, 8. W. 
Governon—JAMES BLYTH, Ese. 
Son-Governon.—EDWIN GOWER, Esq. 
Darorry Govennon.—DAVID POWELL, Esq. 


. Charles it} > 
Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. | Capt. nw Pang RN. 
Frederick G.Daigety,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq. 


Geo. Louis. Monck Gibbs, 
Test-end Office, No. 7 PALLMALL, 8.W. 
en in > 
Charles’ Willis Earle, ; 
* wt — _DEPARTMENT. * 
otice ereby given to persons assu’ against 
| Fire that the Renewal Receipts for Insurances due at 
Lady Day are ready to be delivered, and that such 
rances as shall remain unpaid after Fifteen Days 
from the said Quarter-day will become void. 
— nore acre at moderate rates upon 
every ption of property. 
Damage caused by explosion of Gas made good. 
NO GHARGR FOR POLICY, HOWBYSR SMALL THE 


Commission allowed to brokers and 
, | Foreign and Ship Insurances against 
; LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Two-thirds of the entire Profits, without any 


be more advantageous to the policy-holders than an 
tly larger proportion of the profits, subject to 
expenses of management. 
MARINE. DEPARTMENT, 
Marine Insurances are effected at the Head Office 


of the Corporation. 


rated + A ee Charter, A.D. 1720). 
IFE, AND MARINE 


CORNHILL, E.C 


DIRECTORS. 


art, William Rennie, . 


Robert Ryrie, 
. William Bryce Watson, 
Esq. 





SUM INSURED. 


agents effecting 


of management, are allotted 
his arrangement will be found to 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





1869. 
The Court of 
tion do 


= 


the A 


ONDON ASSURANCE OFFICE 
No7, Royal Exchange, London, March 17. 


GENERAL COURT will be held (by adjournment), 
at their offices, in the Royal Ex 
WEDNESDAY, the 24th day of 
ee te Relist ot th followi estion, viz. 
ina b ot of the following qu » Viz: 
——— this Corporation do divide forty-five nee 
share, free of income-tax, to the P of 
Capital Stock, for the 
Lady-day, 1969.” - 
—By an Act of Parliament, passed in the 
ear of his late Majesty George III., no per- 
¥ permitted to vote at the said B who 
bes not been possessed of Ble & bes oes Oe ae 
months 88 except in the cases 
ct, 


Directors of the London Assurance 
HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that a 


on 
instant, from 


the afternoon, for the deter- 


-year ending 


for 
OHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





= 


QUEEN I 


Accumulated 


Net Fire Premi 


46 PER CENT. 


THE 
QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


60 Gracechurch —* London, E.C., 

QUEEN INSURANCE BUILD INGS, 
Dal 

The SECURITY eine to QUEEN Policy-holders 
Paid-up Capital Crviece 2% 
Unpaid Portion of Subscribed 

Capital - = 

The RAPID GROWTH of 

ness is remarkable, as shown by a triennial com- 

| parison as follows:— 


Net Life Premiums 20 
At last Valuation (1863) a BONUS was 
to Participating Life Policy-hold 


THE ASSURED, and in some instances rising as 


high as 75 ent. 

SEHUSGRIGTE 
TH . ° » Hud- 4 
.K. RUMFORD, Resident Secretary, London, 
‘ovember, 1868. 


NSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


e street, Liverpool. 
UNSUBPASSED. 


190,9721. 


Funds - - — 171,72. 


- _~ 1,718,7481, 


1861. 1864. 1867, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. r 4 


INSTITUTED 1890. 


with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,800,0002, and the Assets. consisting entirely of 
marc of 9800 — Securities, amount to up- 
Assurance Reserve Fund alone i 1 to 
more than nine times the Premium anes Hy 
‘It will hence be seen that ample Secvarry is 
223* to the Policy holders. Attention is 
nvited to the Prospectus of the Company, from 
which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances may 
be effected on most moderate terms and the most 
liberal conditions. 


keg Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
men 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





March 25, INTERMEDIATE DAY 
available for Return on any day up to and 
TUESDAY, March 30, 1869. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, March, 1869, 


uding 





This day is published, No. XXI., for APRIL, of 


INSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an 
Mustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 
ConrEnts ; 
1. George Canterbury's Will. By the Author of 
‘East Lynne,’ Roland Yorks,’ &e. (with an 


tl Chap. I. Inthe Evenin 3 
wn at Chilling. Chap. uf With 


: * —* Chap: III. Upstairs and Downstairs, 
2. aurien, ‘ rs an wns 
4. Austin Friars. By the Author of ‘George Geith 


of Fen Court,’ &e, Chap. I, A City Interior. 
a II. Mr Friars explains. hap. III. 
Yorke’s Decision. 

5. My Garden. 

6. Duck Shooting, (With two Mlustrations). 

7. Going Home. 

8, Farewell. 


9. Breaking a Butterfly; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 
Ending. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ 
&e. Chaps. XXIX.—XXXI_ 

10. Love Sonnet. 

11. Paris Fashions, With coloured Plate and several 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. | 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 





A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN 
R. F. BUR 


N, 


RATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of the SEAL | wie a full account of the Gold 
a 


nd pent Also, Dapeting down 
1,500 Miles the Great hay 4 — 

Sabar’ to CHARD 
pment FRGS., et. in 2 vols, 8vo. 
With Maps and Lilustrations, 30s. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


Enblicbed “4 J —55 By F. W. 
WKINS. vi ’ ad 
[Ready this day. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


the Co y's Busi- | BREAKING a BUTTERFLY ; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending: a Novel. By the Author of 
* Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ums 68,000/. 189,000/. 299,000/.|The GIRL he MARRIED: a New Novel. 


0007 39,0007, 84,600/, 


declared | 
AVERAGIN 
OF THE PREMIUMS PAID B 





From Southampton. From Marseilles. 
t — 
— ""O3om 
| MauTa 
ALEXANDRIA : 
ADEN ” 
BOMBAY a 
GALLE 


PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 
AUSTBALIA 


ments 
and are 
Ports touched at 


Leadenha 





ampton. 


VERLAND ROUTE— 
ication b 
CHINA JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, ke 
from SOUTHAMPTON and MA 
Th PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 


NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 
receive Cargo and Parcels 


MADRAS , March 20, | Sun‘ay, Mareh 28 
5 = "ied every a And ; 


Saturday, March 20, (Sunday, March 28, 
fourth Bundsy | EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. 
thereafter. 


For full particulara as to freight, 
portman apply at 


: 3 Leeda 
street, London, or Oriental place, Sout TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


In SILK ATTIRE: 


skill and power in 


By James Gaant, Author of ‘The Romance of 
ar,’ ‘ First Love and Last Love,’ &e. 3 vols, 
(Just ready. 


NOTICE.—Next week will be published the 
SECOND EDITION of 


a Novel. By 
Wi.t1aM Biacx, Author of ‘ Love or Marriage,’ 
In 3 vols. 


9 k which deserve: a hearty welcome for its 
——— delineation of character.” -Satur· 


Steam with INDIA, | day Review. 


., via EGYPT, 
EILLES. 


by their Steamers for 


a.m, every 
alternate Saturt- alternate Sunday 
day thereafter. thereafter. 


2 p.m. And every 
fourth Saturda. 
thereafter. 
having been made with the British 


by that Company's — * eee 


the Company's Offices, 122 


> ” ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. 


“+ In Silk Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and read- 


able, marked by much and varied cleverness,” 
Athenwum. 


“A strange, wild story ‘of our own times, very 


r —— at! subtly told Examiner. 


By G. A, 
Henry, Author of ‘The March to Magdala.’ 38 
vols. 


A LONDON ROMANCE, By Omarizs 


H. Ross, Author of ‘The Pretty Widow,’ d&e.- 
8 vols. 


By the Author of ‘A Man of Mark,’ &. 3 
vols. : 


& . P k ‘ y 
Tedia Steam Navigation ory igh to any of 1 ONDER LOCK and KEY: Novel.” By 
Taomas Seaian, Author of * Brought to Light,’ 


&c. 3 vols. 


——— 





The outstanding sam assured by this Company, . 


IDLAND RAILWAY— ’ 
M TICKETS ‘imacd oo" ——— 


* ee eee 


“ A very charming book, which may be read more — 
than omg and always wijh pleasure, for the Tefine- 
ment of its tone and the sincerity of its workmanship. 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 
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— — ———— — ice bs., with man i ‘tio : 18 Great MARLBOROUGH erent, 
NEW WORKS. ee ee ee HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA] EXTRAVAGANT USE OF FUEL IN “ —— aria 


of the aoman By Jams Mae 

A New Edition, otes 

Andrew Findlater, and George Edited, with 

additional Notes, by John Stuart Mill. 3 vols., 8vo, 

prise 288.] * 
HISTORY_ of » EUROPEAN 
MORALS from AUGUSTUS to CHARLE- 


MAGNE. . By W. E. H. Lucy, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, 
price 288. 4 [On Thursday next. 


NAUGUARAL ADDRESS 


I delivered to the University of St Andrews, 
March 19, 1869. By J.A. Faoups, M.A., Rector of 
the University. 8svo, price 2s. 6d. 


ISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
CALVIN. By J. H. Mzaus v’Avsiens, D.D. 
Vol. V. 8vo, 16s. 


OMMENTARIES on the 
HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, and CHAR- 


TERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 
By Gzsornes Norton. Edition, revised, 
with a copious Index. 8vo0, 14s. 


HE LIFE of MOTHER 

MARGARET MARY HALLAHAN, 0.8.D. 

7 her Ratieiovs CQaivoaax. Edited by the Author 
of ‘ Schools and Scholars. 


svo, with 
Portrait, price 10s. [Nearly ready. 


INGERS and SONGS of the 


CHURCH ; being B ical Sketches of 
the Hymn-Writers in all the principal Collections. 


By Jostamn Mitiun, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. 


Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


ELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: Six 
Essays on Congregationalism. 8vo. 


(On Thursday next. 
1. Polity, 
By William Mitchel 


4. Congregationalism and 
byThom 
weett. Harwood 
2. The External Rela- 
tions of a- 
tionalism 
Martin H 


as 
‘attison. 
M.A. 
3. The ist 


5 —— 
ce, by a Doctor 
edicine. 

Character, by Ed- 


of M 
6. The — of Noncon- 
ward Gilbert Her- form 
bert, LL.B. 


neti BAL, James 


ISTORY of the LIFE and 


TIMES of EDWARD IIL. By Wi.uam 
Loneman. With Nine Maps and Plans, Fight Plates, 
and Sixteen Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


GREAT 





HE TALE of the 
PERSIAN WAR, from 


Herodotus. 
Secoad Edition, 
RENCH’S REALITIES 
—— LIFE. Second Edition, now ready, 
b ee NORTHERN HEIGHTS 
of LONDON: Historical Associa 


Hampstead, Highge , Muswell; Hill, Hornsey, and 
pang 4 Relax” meas. Square crown 
vO, 


Woodeuta, ais, 
T lar Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic of the Globe. By Dr 
Grones Harrwic. th Maps, Illustrations in 
Colours, and Woodcuts. 8yo, 21s, 


ATERIALS for a HISTORY 


of OIL PAINTING. By Sir Cusnuas 
Looxs ——** President of the Royal 
Academy. Vol. 8vo, 14s. 


OOKERS BRITISH FLORA, 


comprising the Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. 12mo, with 12 Plates, rg po coloured, 21s. 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPZADIA 
4 athena hong Edition, with upwards 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


of GARDENING, Latest Editio: ith 
upwards of 1,000 Woodcuts.” 8Y0, 31s. 6d. —* 


Hoe and MAN: being Hints 
to Horsemen. By C. S. Manca Puruutprrs, 
risprudence,’ 


7 of ‘Ju &e. Feap. 8yo, price 


revised. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OMAS MOORES POETICAL 
WORKS, with the Author's last Copyright 
Shamrock Edition, 
——— 
Library 
Cabinet Edition, 10 vols., aod 8V0, 358. F 


_ 


By the Rev. Guo. W. Cox, M.A. | terms. 


8 
of 


HE POLAR WORLD: a Popu-| 0 


With a short account of Benjamin 
and numerous practical 


Count 


COOKING OPERATIONS, 


suggestions adapted for domestic use, 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun., 
Author of ‘ Our Domestic Fire Places,’ ‘The Ventilation of Dwelling Houses,’ &o. 
London; ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


of Rumford, and his economical systema, 





On Thursday 


TO WHICH 


THE 


NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR THACKERAY’S. WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; .. 
SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


Complete in One Volume, with Illustrations by the Author. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


the 25th inst. 


Is ADDED 





The Newspaper hitherto known as the ‘ Eveni 


“THE 


At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a week post free. 


of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each paper will contain the 
news and all matters of interest appearing in the three previous numbers of ‘The Times,’ 
a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing 


The da 


which will thus be rendered available, in 


abroad or in the colonies. 


from the Publisher, on pre-payment, 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 
“THE MAIL? 


A Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well-digested] summary, and al 
interesting matter from ‘The Times,’ 


proprietors of ‘The Times,’ IS NOW published twice a week, under the title of 


Subscribers can obtain “THE MAIL” hyrg ate 


Mail,’ having become the property of the 


MAIL” 


ews 


per Agents, or may have it 
at ting i 


ouse Square, London. 





New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s., 


ISTOIRE de CHARLES XII. 


Par Vourarrs, with copious Notes and 
Introduction by Le Chevalier de Chatelain, translator 
of ‘Chaucer's Canterbury Tales,’ ‘Shakespearian 
Gems,’ &c. 

*,* Schools supplied with this edition on liberal 


— WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheap- 





On Thursday the 25th inst. (One Shilling.) No. 119. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for APRIL, 
With Illustrations by Ropzat Banus and F. 
W. Lawson. 
CONTENTS : 
Put Yourself in His Place. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapters IV. and V. 


Relies Ecclesiastical. (By the Undeveloped Col- 
lector.) Part ILI. y 


Out of School in the Middle Ages. 
Martial. 
Modern Venetian Glass and 


Fifty Brides: an Old Tale — —e— 
; an a -to , a 
ra Homeric and other Sources. 
——— 
"| II Beemer: Gest. dleslecss bis 


Name. 
, VL—A J and its uel, 
A Pilgrimage to Yuste. —X modmy 
Lettice Lisle. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter XXIII.—Night-watching at the Pilot’s. 


»  XXIV.—An Opening for a Middle-aged 


” XXV.- leford Gaol. 
” XXVL— er and Son. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


AINT PAUL'S for APRIL. 
Paice Onze SaILuine. 
Will be ready on Thursday the 25th inst. 
Contents.—1. The Sacristan’s Household. 


By the 
Author of ‘Mabel’s ee &ce. With an titus. 
IX. bie; Chap. XXX. The 


tration. Chap. XX 

Morocco Case; ep. Soldiers in the South. 
2. The Election Petitions. 3. The Search after the 
Fountain of Jouvence: a Romance of the Sixteenth 
Century. 4. Daniel O’Connell. 5. On I 
as a National Characteristic. 6. Lanfrey’s Napoleon 
- 7% A Lunatic Colony, 8, The National Debt 
before the Revolution. 9. Army Reform. By a 
10. Phineas Phinn, the Irish 
— Chap. LAX. 

em ; 

House; Chap. LX2L Com- 
Chap. LXXII. Madame Goesler’s 


nant VIRTUE and CO., Ivy lane, Paternoster 








MENTS, ‘containing every information respectin 
all Securities, — and others, and the —— 
per cent. yielded to purchasers at fy prices; an 


Price 1s. 6d. ; post free, 2s., 
E INVESTORS. GUARDIAN, 
ALMANACK, and GUIDE to INVEST- 


Alphabetical List of Directors in Stock Com- 
anies, Rules for Ee new Companies, and a 

amount of Information invaluable to the 
General Public, is now ready, and can be obtained 


through — 7 or direct from the Publisher, 
J. Y. JACKSON, No. 27 Change alley, London, E.C, 
A NEW CHURCH «at ST 

LEONARDS.—The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, 4d., or by post d., contains A View of St 
Paul’s Church, St Leonards, Sussex—The Northern 
Heights of London, with Illustrations-- What is 
Classic ?—-Educate, but Righily—How Keep our 
Houses Clean ?—On Welsh Castles—and other papers. 


—1 York street, Covent garden, W.C., and all News- 
men 


oint- 








EWCASTLE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE. ~ 


Published on FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
Price TWOPENCE. 


NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 
Published every MORNING, Price ONE PENNY. 


The NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
—2 1764) is one of the Oldest and Best 

tablished of Provincial Journals. - It issues Four 
Editions seal on Friday and Saturda Y 

The NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRON CLE is a 
First-Class Daily Newspaper, It gives full Reports 
—2* all Matters of Interest, and Complete Market, 

mmercial, and Shipping Intelligence up to the, 
omen of going to press. No Advertisement can 


|The Caxtons. 2 vols. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew 
Browns. 2 vols., with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 24s. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 
Ferrara: a B hy. Illustrated by Rare and 
Unpublished Documents. By WILLIAM GiLBzar, 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

' Cay interestin study of the character of 

Lucrezia Bo r Gilbert’s clear and unaffected 

style is admirably adapted for biography. That Mr 

Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting his 

readers may be safely predicted.”—Saturday Review. 


HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 
Hzgrworta Drxon. Swati. td Express 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Fovarg 
Epition. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 


“ This charming volume will be the most perma- 
nently popular of all Mr Dixon’s works.”—Examiner. 


“Mr Dixon’s book is bright and sparkling in its 
anecdote, and generous in its display of new and 
interesting information.”—Spectator. 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH 
MARRIAGE. A Chapter of English History 
(1617 to 1623), from Unpublished Documents in 
the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. 
By Samusu Rawson GARDINER. 2 vols., Syo, 
30s. 


The GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT 


being CABINET PICTURES. By A Tumr.az. 
1 vol., 8vo. 


“No small measure of commendation is due to the 
Templar, who writes with a skilful pen, and displays 
such knowledge of political men and cliques. This 
acceptable book is sure to be in demand, for it sup- 
ga just such information as general readers like to 
ve about men of mark.”—Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By 
Mas Durros Harpy. 3 vols. 


TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon. 


Mrs GirrorD. 3 vols. 


** Anybody asked to recommend a good novel to a 
friend may safely recommend this one.”—Athensum. 


KITTY. By M. Betham Edwards, Author 
of ‘DR JACOB,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“This story is lively and clever. The scenes of 
artistic life are amusing, the dialogue is bright and 
sparkling.” —Atheneam. 

META’S FAITH. By the Author of 
‘ST OLAVE'S,’ &e. 3 vols. 


“The perusal of ‘Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us 
wholesome pleasure. The tale creates strong interest 
by the naturalness and force of its delineations of 
charactés,"—Athesnam. 


ONLY AN EARL. By the Countess 

Pisani. 3 vols, 

ue 
Also, next week, in 3 vols., 

ERICK THORBURN. 





HE NORTH BRITISH 
REVIEW, No. XCIX., for MARCH, is now 


CONTENTS : 
I. The Royal Engineers. 
II. Russian Literature— ief's Novels. 
III. Revolutions in the Queen's English. 
IVY. Dean Milman. 
V. The Increase of Lunacy. 
VI. The Hudson’s Bay Company. 
VII. What is Man's Chief End 
VIII. Public Works in India. 
IX. The Reconstruction of Germany. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


ready 





IBRARY EDITION of LORD 
LYTTON’S NOVELS: 
Devereux. 2 vols. 


My Novel. 4 vols. Last Days of Pompeii, 2 
at will he do with it? vols. 
4 vols. Harold, 2 vols. 





fairly brought under the notice of the public in 
the Northern unless it be inserted in the 
PHRONICLE. —* a ome is printed on 

arge Rota nting hine, and has a very 
ye Cirealation than any Newspaper in the 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 

For a constant succession of the Best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Naw Oxronp st. 
Ciry Orrion: 4 Kina strext, CHBAPSIDE.® 


ERVOUS DEBILITY— 
GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing , 
sufferers how they may be cured without the aid 


uacks. Free on receipt of stamp.— Address 
Secretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham. | 








The Last of the Barons. 
2 vols. 
3 ; and Calderon. 1 
0 


Pelham. 
The Disowned. 2 vols. 
Paul Clifford. 2 vols. 


Godolphin. 1 vol. vol. 
Ernest Maltravers. 2 vols. | Eugene Aram. 2 vols, 
Alice. 2 vols. Zanoni. 2 vols. 


Night and Morning. 2 | Pilgrims of the Rhine. iv 
—8 . Lucretia. 2 vols, 


ienzi. Strange Story. 2 vols, 
In all, Forty-three Volumes, price 5s. each. Each 
Work to be had separately. 


Handsomely Printed in small 8vo, in a large and 
readable Type. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edin- 
burgh and London. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 





2 vols. 
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